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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


MOTT. 


CTION. 


ALICE GARRIGUE 


Voca. Instr 


| THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS 


_ New York. 


LAMPERTI, 





The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street 


New York 


Maestro of 


Marcella 


Sembrich, 


Helene Has- 





Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


treiter, Stagno 


Mrs. Ri ATC LIFFE CAPERTON, 











Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. Vocal Studio, ies dccn eal i = 
New r 138 | Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOW 5, 

Sout Street. Summer residence: Dresden Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 0’cloc American Baritone R \ R D T L£CY 
Germs uesdays and Fridays 10 to 4 Oratorio, Concert and So ng Recit als. z ’ d 
Mrs. Ra fe Cape 1is my only re »S¢ Studio: 501 and 502 Carr Jall New Y Lo t Orga ‘ 

t ar se all pupils desi g s Ww LA Orgar t 
é prey 1 by hep CARL Le ¥ IN —_ N, 
D edanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERT! inibetlitivididaamicerdes ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
FLORENZa D' ARONA Met 10d VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
124 East 44th Street, New Yor Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and J 
‘ = MARIE ENGLE 18 | Place, New York WAI T E R H. M 











mas K 
1 and tof | Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
s ; , aliar ; VICTOR HARRIS nee 568 M 
~ : ey oma onal Pianoforte Instruction. : ies : New York: | 
Authorts zed teach of the Lesc hetizky method Vocal Training and the Art of pinging 
udio Noe 402 and 403 Carr aaie Hall Studic The Alpin 
HENRY T. FLECK, 8 West $84 Street, New York. |.) 7 
Cond Haarlem P nonic Society of the | PAUL TIDDEN, ae 
( t 7 ~ a a . 
00 Wes York Pianist. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 1 
314 East 15th Street, New York " . 1 The f Music 
— . . . oe Will accept a limited number of pupils Fe — . 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, S sident pupils nway Ha 
Vocal Instru n ; i al Personal address 8 East 150th S . New York 
135 East 18th Street, New York WM. H. RIEGER, M YORA M | 
TENOR —ORATORIO AND ( ang” mal ‘ > TA mp \ 
ORIO AND CONCERT, = = Me MARGHERITA TEALDI, : 
Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN Highest Voice Culture 
> <TrAam , valk tak os Room 207 Abbey Bu ng, \ > 
‘ Senteattnnas: Ati te eS Tees, vm Broadway and s&h Street, New York. | Miss ALICE JA < 
Music Classes oe Pie? CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of Pia M 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street. New York PIANO AND COMPOSITION le M 
Address fo West oth Street, New York: | FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
— Voice Cult isa 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, CHARLES HEINROTH, y Studio: Car 
a1 Inst . Organist Church of the Ascension With the | New York Season, Nov w \ Mz 
, ‘ A oils tai National Conservatory Instruction, Organ an Denver (Col.) Season May 1 I 
46 k Avenue, near 91st Street, New York Harmony 
12 West llth street, New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 














MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, FERDINAND DUNKLEY. Violin School iecavaid ae 
ite > — ~ Tiolin. Piano. Theory : tnsemble Play si) I ‘ 
Voice Ct Bat fi pays Beiesiine Piano, Orgat, Harmony and Composition. | ° — See. * and bind | Basemble Playing cal St ’ 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 903-8 ecture Recitals. ee 535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Mail address: 101 e negie hg me “- OY. “- St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y = ” 
EMILIO BELARI Mr and MMe. TH. BJORKSTEN, age rer b VIC eden _E WETMORE 
JF 4 PIV IAIN, ; : te | EILDOD} {( 
ai Diataehiar stent ala Instruction in Singing. i, Ay FLORE NZA p' ARONA. ELUON H 
118 West 44th Street. New York 69 West 54th Street New York. | Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstr 
256 West 71st Street, New York 
EORGE M. : cENE, GERRIT SMITH, I 
GEORGE 4 GR i Organist and Con a j > eee *y 
Vales Cul Studio: 63 East 52d Street ch, Madi- WILLIAM H BARBER, LD | LEW 
Oo > son Avenue, cor. 38th Street Concert Pianist—Instruction AUVUELE LEV 
Stud 1 I s Studio: Steinway Hall ( cE P 
Res r 1 lew York 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at , mA “ 2 
TA™ rr a“ the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
NATHAN GANS, Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York Contralto. 
Pianist. Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD 17 TT , 
Pupil Piano, Th y and Virgil Method 421 West 57th Street, New York I W ALO! i 
uplis in iano, eory C irghi J thod. . ‘tp 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. ADOLF GLOSE, 5 Pia 
. . NIST tACHE ; 
CONCERT PIANI l'—TEAC HER 3 z. PIZZARELLO t 
. * 136 West 12th Street, New York + Di i 
MARIE MILDRED MARSH, Concert Pianist, 
Pianist , With the Nat onal Conservatory 
arenes x ry y r r or particulars address 
Will take a limited number of pupils, DELAVAN HOWLAND 50 West %th Street, New York c Rr GIUSI ) 7 


New Y: 


Steinway Hall 


Mr: C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 



























Cl Holy Communior Baritone 
‘" caer aiieiin aah ania - y 7D , Concert and Orator 
 savantlage =” G@enciel PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 227 West 34th Street, New York 
stud isicand the Opera—Oratorio—Concert CAR‘ IN] M \ 
v 5 ; : and Vocal! Instruction J ee a a ey eee : 
Address: 44 West 20th Stree 20 Central Park, South, New York. | FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, ne 
Voice Culture and Singing : 
, 1% 4 > . 7 
Mr. TOM KARL, CHARLES PALM, 121 West 42d Street, New York 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
, wns? Pat Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York alae . owes . HEI} »¢)] 
3 : Address: 2871 11th Ave., near 178d St, New York. | SIEGMUND DEUTSCH. Miss HELEN LO 
Instructor of the Violin Miss ELISI U 
S ‘TY 7D a. - Pus fe y re ‘ Me So 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, M. Il SCHERHEY. Pupil of - recom: by the : 
an Terry's) 1 Direct = : . * . I 
scp ' AY a = ms Perry's) and Dit Vocal Instruction. Fo ; S I 
"rate m A o Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. a I _ O a : 
iad Sn Se Vo Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con 1g estra Clas M $,5P.3 » , \ ‘ \ 
Coney = ‘ee w York. | servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St.. New Vork Ss »: Ca Ha w York Mae. LUISA CA a4N 
JOSE PH B ZE L kL M ANN MAX BENDHEIM, PAOLO GAI I Ico 
3asso Cantante. Vocal - 1g = 
rat ¢ Song Recits ” ns , Studio 98 Fifth avenue ew Reception in 
Ure y - KC x tals. Vocal I hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday Fr jay, Satur Pupils a 
Studios exinat ork day Studio: Monroe Building M LENA I} 
~ P's. 53 srooklyn yo 11 East 50th S New York City nytt F 
whines: — A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. ie Ml hauler ef Colle p 0! i : ae ~ 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, Reception hours: 2to 4 P. W. 0 a! l if Usic. , ' 
Votce CULTURE i} st Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director - 
ITALIAN METHOI and Miss armot iar , 
seuaie MAN METHOD. ork irs. ALEX. RIHM r. Peroli and Miss Clar 61 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. W. F.1 Mollenhauer, V and Ha y 
N ALEX 2 M Hans Dreher "Pa nting 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE 00 NE ta eats RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. EMILIO AG rE 
? eacner,r oO! ianoa 1 ccompanist . naar 10Kth Se f=) y ’ 
Solo Te nor and Si . Maste Studio : 286 Sc sty Gerece: Beeskive. MY 1668 Lexington Ave. ear 105tI » NEW YORK. Vo 
"References: Dorethy Mortos. Cha A aoe - oes ‘ 
Ma : al McKay, &c E. A. PARSONS, MARIE PARCELLO, 
‘ Ha ” Ne > ' Pianist and Com poser Contralto 
Knicker bocke Carnegie Hail, New York LOUISI 
Broadway and 38th Street Ne wv York T 
LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE “ 
ua ss THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING ve ANO VOCAL INSTITT ‘ 121 
. . "gs r4% 322 East 14th 8t t, N Tork. R 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. os ee vee KR 
Diploma. Scholarships. 230 East 62d Street. Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO | 
, 7) ' ™ 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. Complete musical education given to students, and CARL A. DE SE RR, ANO M MAI ) AN 
Papen 1 , - Broadway and [2d Street, from the beginning to the highest perfection gm Opera, Concert and Oratori Piano 
NEW YORK FP. & H. CARR! Directors. Instruction 





Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 











Orchestral and 
Conductor. 
Can by engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


Choral, Operatic 





.NNA HOFFMEISTER, 


Singing, Prim: Tone Production. 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III 























sEORGE FLEMING, 

















A. VICTOR 


Harm 


Piano 


BENHAM, 


positi 
I 








Salon 


RIER 





METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF [Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East i4th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrate! Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as /hose of his 
pupils."—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hail, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York 








WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, la., July 7 to 28; Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to 2% Resumes 
in Dubuque, Ia., September 12. 


CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Violin ; Li wag F Instrumentation 
and Ensemble Playing 
MUSICAL COURIER or 1364 Lex'tonave New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
° Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave and 7ist St.. New York» 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 


ddress: Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils. 
Fall term opens September 1. Prospectus mailed 
on application. 

Faculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director; 
May Vincent Whitney. Edgar C.Sherwood, Frances 
B. Leck, Antoinette Fuller Cox. 

Marion A. Chitty, Secretary. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RuyTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Persona! interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 185 West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons 








VIRGIL 
PIANO 
SCHOOL, 


29 WEST 
15th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


THE Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited Mrs. 
to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. 

The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but A. K. 
is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 
acquiring of pianistic skill. # ££ # & SS SSS 
Only the very best exponents of the method em- 
ployed. FALL TERM commences September 26, ’98. 


Catalogue sent free upon application. 


VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR. 


8g 




















THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, **%i8ted by the most artistic and com- 
pet 


ent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 
The Eppinger Conservatory will be open all summer. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 









Paris. 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L‘ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU,MOYEN D’UNE | 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- | 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1” Regisseur de la Scéne de |l’'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE | 


FOR MUSICIANS. M. GEORGES HESSE 
MADAME LIVINGTON-D&pEBAT, French Musi- ° 
clan. Well-known went recommended. Artistic School of Piano. 
elations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior . . 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French | Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
and Italian Conversation. Musica! Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. Frequent Public Auditions. 





PAUL LHERIE, DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete couise. Stage 


The Celebrated Baritone. , 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in ee jy oo languages, 
National Conservatoire, Paris. Class and single lessons. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. " 
Setian and Prench Methods. Regular course, three yr png = + 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting. 


Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. ; 18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. Near Arc de Triomphe. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. | _ EE 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amaterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI! Martin, PARIS. | 


COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
—— English, German and Spani Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Hoaore, 
avear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
Prorgsskur DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 
| 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





| FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
—— Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria. 
P. MARCEL, VON DER HeypstrR. 4, BERLIN, W. 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pE CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 





FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | 
St. Germain en Laye. | 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Piatz No. 6. 


Muse. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! | . 
| 


8 rue Clement Marot. MME.TALGUEN. 
a comfort guaranteed the year round. 
ot a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, y 
Bathrooms, Light. | C. B. HAWLEY ’ Z 
| Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 





MARIE SASSE 
’ 
Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Papis. 

Creatrice of Tannhduser and 1’Africaine. 

Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 

Specialty made of correct emission of the voice | 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne | 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 


3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


JULIANI wa Py Ga 
Dsenanaien DE CHANT. | VICTOR CLODIO, 
s Nae Of the ThéAtre des Italiens. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. Italian, German and French. 
(PARC MONCEAD), 48 rue Fortuny. 111 East 50th Street, New York 


Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


aying. 
Studio: 181 West s6th Street, New York. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Pare Monceau.) PARIS. 





“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Pailure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
Playing than is possible by any other means of study. New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday, 
Jan. Mand 2%. Hours, 10toland 8to6. Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 
or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same dally, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 


special appointment. Rerlin. Potadamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K 









































THE 








UR. Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 











and 


7 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING Eanes 


High Standard 


<s—_DERBY, CONN. 














of Construction. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 








CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and apaeee a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. 
LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 


| Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
i Address: 158 West 54th Street, New York. 








DDRESSES or 





Musicians, 


Musical Organizations, 


Music Clubs, 


Musical Societies, 
Singing Societies, 
Bands and Orchestras, 


Music Managers, Etc., 


CAN BE SECURED AT RATES. 


APpPLy 


N. O. P., 


BUREAU OF 


INFORMATION, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK. 





LSS ew et. 





Boston. 











London, E. ngland. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal! Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus “ory *e the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue Londen, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the 2ésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal! Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, poner y me and Composition. 
rench School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 

Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio- 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie f Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 


Steinert Ha!l, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
Daudelin School of Music, 2 
oston 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Second regular session opens September 1?. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert: 
Pierce Building, Copley § 





Recitals 
uare, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 





BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 





Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 

TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 

SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 

York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass. 








Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 90 East 224 Street. New York. 





FOR RENT. 
Entirely new. The scene is painted in an ex- 
travagant manner, is very suitable for special oc- 
casions, benefits,&c Would make a fine setting 
for Camille, Erminie. Can be had for 
either a long or short period. Terms moderate. 
For full particulars address 


L. W. SEA ', Walton Ave. and E. 140th 8t., New York, 


14 Trebovir Road, Ear!’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS? 


Telegrams—* SINKINS LONDON.” 
German Representative 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W°°, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Established by the jon of Loadoa, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 
Improvisation, Accompanying, 
Sight Readin (instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. 
rizes, &c., given. 
ees Zi 118. 6d, to £4 148. 6d. per term 
twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER. 
c.C 


Sight Singing, 


Scholarships, 


Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedic 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera 
—— practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





FELIX JAEGER, 
Cond uctor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 

Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 300 Sackett 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin 


street. 


K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction, 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 Hast 934 St., or Steinway nau 
New York City. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstei: 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 








Telephone: 753 Harlem. 


Principal Ageney for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, { 
LONDON, W., August 5, 1898. 


PAUL GRAENER has been appointed musical 
at the Haymarket Theatre, and will enter 


ERR 
director 
upon his duties on September 3 

Edwin A. Abbey, R. A., will design the costumes for 
“Richard IL,’ which is to be produced by Sir Henry Irving 
at the Lyceum next January. and the music will be com- 
posed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

The Queen, through Sir Arthur Bigge, has sent Maurice 
a framed and signed photograph of herself as a 
souvenir of the opera and other musical performances at 
Windsor Castle this 

Mile. Yvette 


herself on the contract 


(rau 


season 
Guilbert has every reason to congratulate 


just made for a tour through Rus 


sia, Austria, Germany | Roumania, since, if report says 


true, she is to receive £12,000 for one hundred concerts, 
of the gross takings 
appointed conductor of the 


Kes He is 
at the Cologne 


and in addition 45 per cent 

Wilhelm 
Scottish Orchestra in succession to Willem 
Mayence, and 


after leaving which he 


Bruch has been 


a native of studied music 


Conservatorium, conducted con 


certs at Freiburg and Baden Subsequently he became 
conductor of the Strasbourg Opera House, and now comes 
Richter 


Humperdinck, who both think very highly of him 


o Scotland armed with testimonials from and 


Herr Humperdinck’s new orchestral work for the Leeds 
is entitled “Moorish Rhapsody,” 


the first “Tarifa,” 
and the third 


Musical Festival and is 


divided into three movements, the sec 


ond (a set of Moorish dances) 


rhe 


“Tangier,” 
make his first 


he comes to 


will appearance 


Leeds to 


letuan.” 


composer 


as a conductor in England when 


conduct this work 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie will probably begin a new 
opera this autumn on the subject of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” thus challenging comparison with Herr Gold 
mark. For this work, Mr. Sturgess will provide the 
libretto. During his holidays Sir Alexander proposed to 
write the incidental music for “Richard II.,” with which 
Sir Henry Irving will re-open the Lyceum 


Louis N. Parker has in new play, for 
which Frederick Corder is writing the incidental music. 

Forbes Robertson MacCunn 
to write the incidental music for the forthcoming revival 
of “Macbeth” at the Lyceum 

M. Bizet, the son of the composer of ““Carmen,” was the 
involuntary cause of a serious accident at Truville the 
other day While driving a motor car along a hilly and 
winding road, on turning a sharp corner he came sud- 
denly upon a private carriage. Though he managed to 
turn his machine aside to avoid a collision, the horse shied 
its occupants, one 


preparation a 


has commissioned Hamish 


violently, upsetting the carriage and 
of whom, a lady, sustained concussion of the brain and 
died shortly afterward 

Mrs. Tirzeh Hamlen Rutland, the 
who recently came to London, will make her first appear 
Hall She 


is under the management of the 


American contralto, 


ballad concerts this winter. 


Anglo-American 


ance at St. James’ 
Archer 
Agency 
Signor Alberto Visetti is busy translating a very inter 
esting work by Cametti, of Rome, on the life and works 
of Palestrina book 
hitherto unknown regarding the life of this great musician 


brings to light facts 


Chis many 


At the same time Signor Visetti is revising and arranging 
with piano accompaniments a series of solfeggi written at 
the beginning of the last century by the celebrated Maestro 
Aprile. These are specially designed for the study of 
sostenuto and legato 
this 


Dresden, 


Signor Visetti will at the end of 


master, Professor Draeseke, in 


“Christus,” is to be per 


month visit his old 


whose sacred work, 


formed with much solemnity at Mannheim, at the be 
ginning of the year 

Mme. Ella Russell and Miss Pauline Joran are engaged 
for the forthcoming season of opera at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, which is to open for two weeks on the 22d inst., 
under the direction of Michael Gunn. This is in con- 
uection with the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


Mrs. Norman Kellogg. of Chicago, who has an excep- 


tionally fine dramatic soprano voice, passed through Lon 
don last week, en route for Paris, where she will study 
with Sbriglia during the coming winter. I trust we may 
hear her at Covent Garden next season. 

Experiments have recently bee made by some French 
professors with regard to the influence of music on hyp 
notic subjects. They have discovered that a certain lady 
when in a hypnotical state becomes extremely sensitive 
to sound, receiving different impressions from sacred and 
profane music to an extent unknown in the natural state 
Perhaps we may yet hear of a Trilby in real life! 

The manager of the Alexandra Palace, Mr 
has evidently no intention of letting his spirits be damped 
by the all-pervading fin-de-saison depression. All through 
August and September, the Palace is to be the scene of 
various fétes, including the open-air performance of 
“Twelfth Night” and “As You Like It,”’ a brass-band con- 
test, a monster féte in aid of the City and Metropolitan 
Police Orphanage, military tournament, and a grand per 
formance of “The Golden Legend,” under the direction of 
George Riseley The at the Alex 
andra Palace will not take place until November 5. Nor 
does Mr. Hawkins’ enterprise stop with the present sea 
son, for he is already negotiating for novelties to be pro- 


duced next year. 


Hawkins, 


close of the season 


The new stage of the Guildhall School of Music has been 
found to be too small for practical purposes, and is there 
fore to be enlarged during the holidays. As it now stands, 
only 14 feet deep, but 4 or 5§ 
added by throwing forward the 
alteration will be completed before the end of September, 


feet can be 
this 


it 1s 


proscenium, and 


when the school term begins. 

Herr Carl Klindworth, of Berlin, is expected to visit 
London during the next season to conduct some orchestral 
concerts 

It is rumored that the Grand Duke of Baden has granted 
permission to Herr Mottl to bring over the artists and 
chorus of the Carlsruhe Opera House to appear here next 
season. Now that permission is granted, negotiations for 
a theatre will progress, and I trust favorably, as the fine 
work of this artistic organization has now become well 
known, and would be appreciated in London 

Goldmark’s “Konigin von Saba” will be produced at 
Covent Garden next year 

Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” 
was produced at the Crystal Palace in 1865, is about to 
Wood at Nottingham 


3rookfield for Ivan Caryll’s new 


Farnie’s version of which 


be given by Henry J 

The libretto by Mr 
comic opera, commissioned for the Savoy, is a version of 
“L’Etoile.” 

Miss Rosa Green has been specially engaged for the 
Maine 
in England the past season 
with some of the leading orchestras, she has sung at the 
Mottl concerts, Queen’s Hall, the famous “Popular” Sat 
James’ Hall, and the 


Festival in October. She has been very successful 


Besides her provincial work 


urday and Monday concerts at St 
Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concerts, all of which 
are among the best in London, and the most difficult to 
gain an appearance in. Miss Green has now become one 
of our leading contralto vocalists, and her bookings for 
the forthcoming season are excellent. 

Denis O’Sullivan to-morrow to take the 
the hero in an opera by Harry B. Smith and Louis Eng- 


sails part of 
lander. 

Francis Stewart, the well-known vocal teacher of San 
Francisco, left for home Wednesday, after a visit to Lon- 
don and the Continent. 

Perley Dunn Aldrich has been sme time in London this 
season, and there are probabilities that he will give some 
of his recitals here next year. 

Among the old friends who have visited London this 
season is Miss Emma Thursby, who has spent part of her 
holidays here, and is now gone to the lake district for a 
rest, prior to returning home early in the autumn 
Scala 
Campanari 


night closes the season of the La 
Orchestra of Milan, 


brought here this season to play at the Imperial Institute 


To-morrow 
which Signor Leandro 
During their two months’ work here, they have played 
185 orchestral selections, which has proved so satisfactory 
to the management that I understand they have been re 
engaged for next season. This is the best compliment that 
could have been paid Signor Campanari and his orchestra. 

From a letter published lately in the Globe, it would seem 
that the criminal lunatics who are detained during Her 
Majesty's pleasure at Broadmoor Asylum do not have a 
bad time of it. Indeed, with five hours in the gardens 
daily, billiards, bagatelle, cards, and a liberal allowance 
of periodicals and newspapers, they may be said to live 
in exceedingly comfortable circumstances. We hear also 
of a band playing in the gardens daily, and plenty of 
music among the patients themselves. The beneficial ef- 
fect of music on the savage breast 
a savage, though not of a high order—was long ago pointed 
out by Congreve, and we know, too, that he “who has no 
music in himself is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils,” 
It is possible that the 


and a murderer is 


and is in no wise to be trusted. 
authorities at Broadmoor are turning their attention to 
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music as a therapeutic agent, and if so, it will be inter 
esting to hear the result of their experiments 
Hints To StupENTS FROM Dr. TuRPIN 


At the fiftieth half-yearly meeting, held at Trinity Col 
lege, July 27, distributed to the success 
ful students, Dr. E. H a help 
ful address, in whicn he urged students to regard with due 
both 


when prizes were 


lurpin, the warden, 


Rave 


respect perfect theory and practice as 


the orthography and syntax of the tone-language, but not 


accuracy in 


to fail in their deeper respect for ideality and feeling. The 
speaker reminded his hearers that the studied adjustment 
of intellectual and emotional power was the real basis of 
artistic 

New difficulties and responsibilities, the speaker thought, 
were likely to fall to the lot of students, teachers, and ex 
Books 


of a more or less speculative, not to say dogmatic, charac 


success 


aminers in the growing multiplicity of methods 


ter, are making claims upon the attention of students from 
day to day. Mr. Herbert Spencer had written with force 
and eloquence upon the possibility of a new political tyr- 
anny, which may be formed by men and parties starting 
upon the basis of earnest thought and liberal views, by 
means of the assertive character of propounded views and 
their immediate acceptance, on the strength of the well 
earned reputation of such leaders and parties. Similarly 
we may have a new dogmatism in the realms of art, in the 
direction of a freedom not altogether built upon the foun 
dation of past learning, as safest line of progress. But 
methods may be 


“Of 


the apparent confusion of multiplied 
avoided by a careful study of underlying principles 
the making of books, there is no end,” said the sage; but 
the same writer also pointed out that however great was 
the force of learning, the power of wisdom—as in the 
faithful, courageous use of our own gifts and common 
sense—was a still more precious and reliable influence for 
good. 

It was said that the great leader of men, and statesman, 
President McKinley, once observed that it was well to read 
text-books, and to select one to work from; the thought 
underlying these words indicating the acceptance of rules 
only upon all-round study and ample conviction 

Observation had called 
Painters, poets and novelists study nature and character 


been the learning of genius 
by means of the powers of observation; indeed, they seem 
to practice such inspection from two points of view—the 
desire to stimulate and inform their powers of imagination, 
and the hope of gathering definite impressions uf propor 


tion and effect. Musical students should still more edu 
cate their powers of observation. Much is said of the 
necessity and vital importance of listening to fine music 


There should also be an inspection of music by sight; com 
positions by great masters should be carefully scanned on 
paper, in order to better secure a knowledge of the means 
whereby proportion of parts and resultant effects may be 
arts of 


sister 


ATWATER 


more fully understood by students of the 


musical composition and performance. F. V. 


‘* For Love or War.’’ 


Imre Kiralfy has procured from Rudolph Aronson the 
band parts of his popular march “For Love or War,” which 
“Naval 


It was this 


will be played at the inauguration of the Show 


Thursday evening at Madison Square Garden 


band of the armored 


march which was played by the 
cruiser New York on the eve of the sinking of the Mer 
rimac 

New York College of Music. 

Alexander Lambert will reopen the New York College 
of Music on September 1 with a greatly enlarged faculty 
Among the forty teachers now comprising it are Alex- 
ander Lambert, Aimé Lachaume, Frank Damrosch and 
Caroline Montefiore 


catalogue of the college has just been issued 


The new 
and gives a great deal of information on important matters 
pertaining to the college, besides all the interesting pro 


grams of the past season 


Sherwood at Chautauqua. 
[he work done this season at Chautauqua by Wm. H 
Sherwood is to have a far reaching effect. In con 
junction with Sol Marcosson, Jaroslaw de Zielinski 
Hanchett, some great programs have been 
Hanchett giving 
are the programs for Friday and Saturday next, Sherwood 


sure 
and 
Dr. Henry G 
Phese 


played, Dr the lecture-recitals 


playing: 





Fripay, AuGust 19, 5 P. M 
Lecture-Recital by Dr. H. G. Hanchett 
Topic, “Unity.’ 
Peaneiete tn ©, MBs. < <és vovwess Schubert 
Fantaisie in Sonata form, op. 5...... Saran 
Sonata in E flat, op. 31, No. 3..... seethover 
SatuRDAY, AuGusT 20, 5 P. M 
Lecture-Recital by Dr. H. G. Hanchett 
Topic, ‘Sonata Form.’ 
Organ Fantaisie in G minor : Bacht- Liszt 
Sonata in E flat (First Movement) Mozart 


Schubert 
Allegro and Scherzo.) 
53 Beethoven 


Sonata in A minor, op. 42.. 
(Two movements only 
Waldstein Sonata in C, op 








J.H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL Srupio. 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 




















THE ART OF SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 




















Frederick W. Carberry, 


TENOR. 
Steinway Hall, 


Mae. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 
FRANK S. HANNAH, 


Business Manager. 
Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


Calengo, i. 





Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHES! METHOD. 
OrATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





D. A. CLIPPINGER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Room 40 Kimball! Hall, Chicago, Il. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicacn Musical Colege 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 

Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
Louts FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, +} 

WILLIAM CASTLE, } 

BERNARD LISTEMANN, j) 

Catalogue giving full information mailed free 

upon application. 


Musical Directors. 





runt YEAR. 


jenna  REGIN A WATSON'’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ArT OF PIANO PLAyING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





Mr. anpD Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 
opm.nt; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


A. ie GOODRICH, 

Tueonist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony,” 
“Complete Musical Anal sis, 

e “ Music as a Language,” &c., ‘&e. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 

of eae ase 





WALTER SPRY, 


Director of Conservatory of Music, 
G@zZam QUINCY, ILL. 


THE MUSICAL COURIZCN. 





Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 











SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





‘KATHARINE SPEAR GORNELL, 


eee e CONTRALTO. eee 


Hyde Park HNHotel,- 


Chicago, Il. 





Chicago —a of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IU. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 

ARTURO MARESCA LcH, Vocal. 

CLARENCE EDDY, . : Organ 
10: in. 


S. E. Jac COBSOHN eth 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


Piano. 








GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 


INCORPORATED. 


Menem. AND DramaTIc ArT. 
GASTON GOTTSCHALK. Director 


Isabella Building: 
an Buren Street, Chicago. 
Catalogues sent upon application. 





MARIE LEWANDOWSKA, 
Only teacher in Chicago representing 
GIRAUDET, 
72 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 





JEANNETTE DURNO, 


Concert Pianist. Teacher. 
Three years with Leschetizky. Management 
Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 


220 Wabash Avenue, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOFIAS TAYLOR DRILL, 
Oratorio, jieicnee thie Recitals. 
Vocax INsTRUCTOR, 


No 57 Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





Studio: 


flr. HARRY J. FELLOWS, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Address, 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
On tour to Coast with Mme, Bishop Concert Com- 
pany till January, 1898. 





ANNA WEISS, 


Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Suite 905 Seelawey Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


HARRISON J CONCERT 
ORGANIST. 
St M. 6, Bg 
"oo. Pieno and 
Wabash Ave., Organ 
cucsaco,. iy = iastruction. 


























and certain. 
produced wonderful results, are exclusively used. 


he writes, 
von Fricken; 


ine,” 


deepest love for me, 
for, and if the future were to put to me 
‘Whom would 
‘This!’ ” 


you choose?’ I 


early in that year in the musical circle of Wieck. 
“is the daughter of a rich Bohemian, Baron 
her mother is a Countess Zednitz; 
pure, childlike disposition, gentle and ingenuous, with the 
devoted to everything artistic, ex- 
traordinarily musical—in brief, just such a wife as I wish 
the question 
should firmly answer 


This gushing schwarmerisch tone runs through a series 
of his letters, becoming more and more glowing, till all at 


SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, pirector, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


Special inducements are offered to beginners, who may be assured when commencing their 
Studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their progress will be steady 
Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, etc., which have 

Send for 
WALTON 


TOS 


ER 


ctus. 
INS, Secretary and Manager. 


“Ernest- 


a nobly of the little Wiecks, 
with his ideal. 
ine his 
be overestimated.” 
her father about her music: 


On 


is very soft and flexible.” 


after the pair had been godfather and godmother for one 


When she was at home he wrote to 
“She must play scales every 
day, but not for more than a quarter of an hour, and with 
moderate speed. She must not neglect singing; her voice 


his engagement, and is delighted to find that all the letters 
of the little town’s name occur in his own. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 


CONCERT AND RECITAL PIANIST. 


MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. T. N. A 


in New York City last June. 


His playing in other large cities this season has aroused the utmost 


enthusiasm. He has been acknowledged by. critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 


Mr. Sherwood will 


American pianist. 


(N. Y.) 


Ernestine 


mirers ; 


teach and 
Assembly from July 11 to August 13. 


was too long and too 


give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 


Schumann’s First Love. passed her conception and delivery. She played in public, 1841 he dedicated a volume of Lieder, op. 31, “To the 
66 HIS summer romance is the most remarkable of my and appeared in a concert at Asch where eight pianos, with Countess Ernestine von Zedtwitz She died in her twen 
life.” are the words of Schumann in @ letter to lie °°" hands each, delighted the audience. She also ap- ty-seventh year on November 13, 1844, at a time when 

mother, dated September 5, 1834, where he speaks of his peared once in Vienna. 5 Schumann was down with a nervous attack 
love for the “noble, womanly being” whom he had met Schumann's love for her was no secret. Old Wieck ap- ‘“Alchough,’ writes Baron Prochazka, “this early love 
proved, and in a letter to her, dated July 27, 1834, shortly may have not taken deep root in Schumann’s heart, yet 


closely connected with his 


he expresses his longing for union thoughts and work to be regarded as a mere episode in the 
In a letter to Clara Wieck he calls Ernest- his life. Schumann’s first love, the Estrella of the ‘Car- 
“friend in joy and sorrow, a jewel that could not neyal,’ gives her greeting to the master’s friends and ad 


in his works of that period.” 


Verdi Home for Musicians. 


The house of rest for musicians which is being provided 































once her name ceases to be mentioned, and Ernestine van- 
ishes from his published correspondence. Love for her 
inspired many of his works, especially the “Carneval,” 
which he composed in the key of B, because she lived at 
Asch, the German name H of that key. Why the engage- 
ment with her was broken, Schumann’s biographers do 
not explain. Baron Prochazka, in his “Arpeggien,” in- 
forms us that there are still living in Asch those who still 
remember Ernestine von Fricken, 
the following information: 
Christiana 
September 7, 


From them he derived 
Ernestine Franzeska, was born at Neuberg, 
1816, and spent her early years in the house 
of the childless Captain Ferdinand Ignaz von Fricken, who 
legally adopted her on December 13, 1834, as is proved 
by the church register, seen by Prochazka. The date given 
in the edition of Schumann's Letters (Leipsic, 1896, 11, 36) 
is therefore wrong. She was a graceful, intelligent, charm- 
ing girl, known to all as “Fricken-Tiai,” and her adopted 
father, whose love for art and artists Schumann extols, 
had her carefully educated in music. At first he thought 
of sending her to Weimar to take lessons from Hummel, 
but this teacher asked too high a price, three thaler a 
lesson, and so she went to Leipsic to the Weick’s house. 
Schumann, then twenty-four years old, at once fell desper- 
ately in love with the stranger, a love which did credit to his 
taste, for Ernestine is always described as a fascinating and 
lovely girl. She was an excellent pianist, might be called a 
virtuoso, although Prochazka finds hints that technic sur- 





vinced of Ernestine’s love for him. 
he writes; “it is heaven’s blessing!” He writes to one 
of her friends about “Ernestine with her Madonna head,” 
her devotion to him, how she is “like an eye of heaven 
which shines blue through the clouds.” Hitherto the old 
Baron seems to have withheld his approval of the engage- 
ment, for he writes November 27: “Ernestine has spoken 
to her father, through her mother’s mediation, and he has 
given her to me. Think what that means!” 

There seemed now no obstacle to the union of the lovers, 
and to this period belongs the legal adoption of Ernestine 
by the baron. Next year the happy lever goes to Asch, 
where he found things different from what he expected. 
The engagement was broken off; Schumann left in a few 
days with the declared conviction that “he had been de- 
ceievd.” He returned to Leipsic and began his love-mak- 
ing to Clara Wieck. Old Papa Wieck was bitterly op- 
posed to the engagement with his. daughter, and applied 
to Ernestine to put in a claim for Robert, but she laughed 
at the idea-and refused.. Moreover she had married in 
the meantime. After the success of “Paradise and tle 
Peri,” Wieck became reconciled to Schumann’s proposals, 
and Ernestine, who had been keeping up a correspondence 
with Clara, congratulated her. on her marriage. 

Ernestine’ married Novenrber 5, 1838, William Count 
Zedtwitz, of Asch-Schénbach, but was left a widow in two 
Schtimann and she still remained friends, and in 


years. 


September 5 he announces and endowed by Signor Verdi at Milan in nearly com- 
pleted. It stands outside the Porta Magenta in the Piazzale 

He is con- Michelangelo Buonarotti. The exterior of the building is 

“How she loves me,” unpretentious, but not inartistic in its architecture. The 


building is worthy of the object for which it is intended, 
yet more labor and care have been bestowed on the in 
the of the musicians, 
from their labors and mistortunes. Ac 


terior, to secure comfort who will 


find in it a rest 
commodation is provided for 100 musicians—6o men and 40 
women. The total area is about 5,000 square yards, and it 
contains a large garden for the men and a smaller one for 
the The central court is about 600 square yards 
On the right of the entrance hall are the quarters of the 
on the left the 
offices. One side of the building is set 
the Near the 
rooms for receiving strangers. A marble staircase leads to 


women. 


director, porter’s room and administrative 


aside for the men, 


other for women. two vestibules are the 
the separate dining rooms and to a central room for meet 
ings and concerts. This room is about 65 yards long by 
22% There is also another common room and two 
open terraces where the residents may enjoy the fresh air 
in summer and look on the summits of the distant moun- 
tains. A private chapel and an infirmary are provided. 
This generous gift of the greatest living Italian musician 
will secure not merely a retreat, but a home for those who 
have devoted their efforts to the The 
followers of no art are more called on for aid toward chari- 
table and artistic objects than musicians. From the high- 
est to the lowest ranks they are usually ready to render 
deserved aid, especia!ly when it is to be used on behalf of 
members of their own profession.—London Musical News 
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BRUSSELS, July 29, 1898. | 


Tue Art or SINGING AS TAUGHT IN BrussELS BY MADAME 
Morianl. 
ARLY in the spring, when talking with a well-known 
music critic, I was told in regard to American girls 
coming abroad to have their voices cultivated that they 
had just one idea, viz.: ‘Marchesi and Paris.” 

Now I have absolutely nothing to say against this watch- 
word—only as all American girls cannot go to Paris and 
study with Marchesi I have thought it would be to their 
advantage and interest to know what wonderful advantages 
are to be found in Brussels, and I therefore just produced 
this device ‘““Moriani and Brussels.” After many years’ 
experience I can speak both confidently and conscien- 
tiously of the remarkable teaching and the wonderful re- 
sults obtained by Madame Moriani. 

I see so much constantly written in THE MusICcAL 
Courier on the subject of the voice, its production, train- 
ing, &c., and so much on various professors, their merits 
and demerits, that it has seemed superfluous for me to 
enter the lists. Recently, however, so many Americans 
have come to Brussels, having heard of Madame Moriani, 
that, in the interest of their compatriots they have begged 
me to write of what can be found here. 

One of these pupils from San Francisco told me very 
recently that there were many girls in San Francisco 
with pretty voices who would be glad and grateful to 
have such training if they only knew about it. Another 
lady, also from San Francisco, who has studied with many 
well-known professors in Paris, came to Brussels and 
quite by accident went with a friend to hear a little mu- 
sical talk and explanation of the method given by Madame 
Moriani. Before the end of the séance she was so aston- 
ished and delighted by all she had heard that she felt this 
was the professor she had been searching for. 

The other day I was talking with another new pupil, the 
wife of a well-known composer, also enthusiastic, who told 
me the same story of having studied with many and yet 
had not been able to make anything of a career, and who 
said: “I wish, indeed, more people knew about her.” In 
a comparatively short space I cannot do more than give 
a few general facts as to her teaching. 

It might sound very prosaic and anti-artistic if I were 
to say that Madame Moriani’s teaching is founded on the 
principles of common sense and good judgment. Never- 
theless I affirm that this is the case. Madame Moriani 
first discovers of what especial treatment the pupil stands 
in need and then, thanks to her great art, long experience 
and complete knowledge of the voice, the proper remedy 
is applied. Flexibility is the great essential. In these 
days, when people have not time to study long enough 
and thoroughly enough before beginning their career, 
when vocalizing is considered old-fashioned and only 
eight or nine notes in the medium of the voice are re- 
quired in order to scream a little Brahms, Grieg, Schu- 
mann, &c., one is naturally a little startled to hear Madame 
Moriani say that four years are required to make an artist. 

In the days of the great Italian singers they studied 
eight and nine years before beginning their career, and 
when they did begin knew thoroughly their art in all its 
branches, and were able to sing for years. The length of 
time, however, required by a pupil depends entirely upon 
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the state of her voice when she begins (or he, as the case 
may be, for Madame Moriani teathes men as well), and 
what is the end in view; sometimes a little advice and a few 
lessons will suffice to set the pupil on the right track. I 
cannot lay down any positive rule as to time, but what- 
ever the end in view, grand opera, oratorio, concert sing- 
ing, teaching, singing in church, the art of singing must 
be thoroughly understood, the technic of the voice must 
be perfected, the instrument must be gotten into condi- 
tion, the voice posed and ready for whatever work it is 
destined to perform. 

I am constantly astonished in talking with people who 
think they can sing how little they know about how to 
sing. Many think it is sufficient to be able to sing in tune 
and with expression; this I grant is a good deal, and too 
often an exception, still it is not enough. 

To be a singer properly speaking you must understand 
your art. Frequently nowadays you hear it said: “Oh, 
I don’t like a soprano voice, I want to be a contralto.” 
I have been told there are professors who undertake to 
perform this impossible feat; they might just as well say 
they would give your eyes a different color. It is impos- 
sigle to change the voice nature has given you. The sort 
of voice you possess is determined by the timbre or color 
rather than by the range. The conscientious professor can 
develop and train it, but he cannot change it. 

Madame Moriani is of an ancient Italian family. She 
studied in Paris with various professors, all of whom she 
designates as “varnishers,” unti! she finally had the good 
fortune to meet Barbant, the creator of “Faust,” and one 
of Garcia’s finest pupils. It is to his excellent teaching 
that she owes the fundamental knowledge of her art. 
Added to this, her own wonderful gifts and experience 
make her a remarkable teacher. She has the divine spark 
so necessary to success, together with a passionate love of 
her art in general and teaching in particular. 

To all interested in singing I would suggest that if even 
only passing through Brussels it would be worth while to 
attend one of the classes, as it is of very special interest to 
hear Mme. Moriani teach. She accompanies at the piano 
herself entirely by heart unless by chance the pupil hap- 
pens to bring a new composition to try, in which case it 
is read at sight with absolute ease. She throws her whole 
soul into her work and seems to communicate some of her 
own ardor and enthusiasm to the pupil. 

In speaking of schools and methods Madame Moriani 
says there are but two, the good and the bad. 

The Italians are the only nation that have ever thor- 
oughly understood the voice and the perfection to which 
it may be brought, and the Italian methods are those fol- 
lowed for the work; that is, the training of the voice in 
order to obtain flexibility and to pose the voice. This lat- 
ter is the corner-stone of the art of singing. When the 
voice is properly posed you can play on it at will as easily 
as on a piano or violin; each note will have its place like 
a little hole that it will fall into with perfect ease; the voice 
is then prepared and can sing any style of music that is 
within the range of the voice in question. 

For example, with myself, I can tell if a note is true by 
the feeling in my larynx, even if I did not hear it. It 
seems to fall into its natural place. Italian music serves 
as work in order to obtain the flexibility, not only neces- 
sary for vocalizing, but for singing the heaviest and most 
sustained music. 

How is it possible to obtain shading; the different de- 
grees of forte and piano, if the voice is not flexible? 
Whereas, if the voice is fiexible, all effects are possible. 
If, on the contrary, the voice has been forced by singing 
too sustained music before it is ready, the result is that 
instead of flexibility the vocal cords become stiffened, lose 
their elasticity, and a constant tremolo or flatting results. 
Here are two great questions that constantly confront the 
professor. How to cure these evils and can they be cured? 

I say yes, confidently, as I have often been witness of 
the means applied and the results obtained, but these de- 
fects result from such a variety of causes and the cure 
depends so entirely upon the especial care, that it would 
be impossible to enter into an explanation here. It would 
require following the classes for some time in order to 
understand the question thoroughly. In some cases sing- 
ing out of tune can be easily remedied and in others it 
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requires much time and patience. It all depends upon the 
particular case. In all events it is purely a material ques- 
tion. Of course the ear must be the guide as to when the 
note is true, but in order to find the means to sing in tune 
you require a professor who has made a special study of 
this question. 

Madame Moriani herself had a malady of the throat 
which prevented her singing the note she intended. It 
was entirely a nervous trouble. For instance, if she wished 
to give C she would give the B instead. It was impossible 
to direct or control her voice, this from no fault of hear- 
ing as she is most wonderfully endowed. Her ears never 
deceive her. As she has been through this trouble she is 
especially well fitted by her own experience to cure others, 
as she is entirely cured. Having had so much success in 
such cases has given her quite an experience for mending 
voices. Those who have studied badly, strained and hurt 
the vocal cords derive immense benefit from her teach- 
ing and counsels. She has acquired such a reputation in 
this branch of her teaching that she now goes to London 
every month on the first Sunday, returning the second 
Sunday, stopping there six days to give consultations and 
help those who are not able to come here to study. In- 
deed, every inducement has been used to persuade Ma- 
dame Moriani to establish herself in London, but she will 
not leave Brussels, which offers many more advantages 
to the student than London. There is a more musical at 
mosphere here, and the French language can be easily 
acquired. One great attraction for students preparing for 
grand opera is the class for lyric declamation and acting 
given in Madame Moriani’s classroom by an excellent 
professor, probably the only one who has exactly the 
same principles for teaching his art, as he is the only sur- 
viving pupil of the great Quelus. The classroom of which 
I speak is furnished with a small stage, and nothing is 
lacking for the complete formation of a singer and artist 
in the highest acceptation of the words. 

Madame Moriani goes to Spa for the month of August, 
where some of her American pupils will follow her in 
order to continue their studies, and others who will be 
glad to take advantage of her stay there. On September 
1 Madame Moriani will return to Brussels, 17 Rue de 
Tréves, and on October 1 she will again begin her visits 
to London. 

A word before closing in regard to what I have said of 
Italian music. I should not like any misapprehension on 
the subject, I want to be quite explicit in stating that all 
schools and styles of music are taught. Madame Moriani 
speaks four languages fluently, and therefore is capable of 
giving the proper style to each, and she is such a great 
artist that the interpretation and special style of each com- 
poser, ancient or modern, German, Norwegian, Russian 
or whatever it may be is carefully insisted upon 

Mile. Alice Verlet, now well known and appreciated in 
America, is to be at Spa August 12 for a concert, when she 
will sing some of the compositions of the young Belgian 
composer Mr. Hillier. 

My next letter will be on the study of the piano in 
Brussels and the different professors 

Heven S. Nortu 


Mrs. O. L. Fox. 


Mrs. O. L. Fox, one of the well-known vocal teachers 
of Chicago, and for fifteen years connected with the Chi- 
cago Musical College, is paying a visit to New York, 
where she will remain during the greater part of August. 


Richard Burmeister. 


Richard Burmeister, who is at present on Mackinac 
Island, Mich., for a few weeks of rest, spent a part of this 
summer with different tribes of Indians. On the Fourth 
of July he was at a camp of about 4,000 Mandan Indians, 
who, upon this occasion, performed their war dances, 
sham battles and games. 

Mr. Burmeister will bring home several new compo- 
sitions for piano and violin, besides a number of songs. 
He will be back in New York about September 15 to 
resume his winter work. Mr. Burmeister will be heard in 
recitals and symphony concerts, with orchestra, in New 
York during the coming season. 
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BORN, 1308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Term: Asbury Perk, N. J. 





THE H. W. GREENE 


Summer School of Singing, Piano and Theory. 


Best Teachers in all Departments. 


For Terms and Particulars address 
H. W. GREENE, 487 Fifth Ave., New York. 





STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST. 
Address, 145 West 66th Street, NewYork. 
Summer Address: - - - Catawba Island, Ohio. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW 104K. 
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Music te ‘Naples. 


NAPLES, July 27, 1898. 

“Ne cherche point, jeune artiste, ce que c’est le jénie. 
En as-tu? tu le sens en toi-méme. N’en as tu pas? Veux 
tu donc savoir si quelque étincelle de ce feu dévorant 
t'anime? * * 4 Cours, vole a Naples éconter le chefs 
d’ouvres de Leo, de Durante, de Jommelli, de Pergolesi. 
Si tes yeux s’emplissent de larmes, si tu sens ton cceur 
palpiter, si de tressailements t’agitent, si l’oppression te 
suffoque dans tes transports, prend le Metastasio et 
travailie; son jénie echauffera le tien; tu créeras a son 
exemple. C'est la ce que fait jénie, d'autres yeux te 
rendront bientot les pleurs que le maitres t’ont fait 
a, vs >” J. J. Rousseau. 


HE musical history of Naples dates from the seven- 
teenth century, when this city was the very cradle of 

music in Europe, at the time of Alessandro Scarlatti, who 
is considered the founder of the Neapolitan school, and 
who gave it the greatest impulse not only individually as 
an artist, but also in the capacity of Master of Music in 
th ree of the four conservatories in Naples 

rhe principles laid down by Scarlatti—who lived from 
1649 to 1725—were carried out by Leo, Vinci, Sarri, 
Langroscino, Jizzi, Feo, Pergolesi and Durante. The lat 
ter improved the principles of Scarlatti by putting them 
in that clear and progressive way and order which estab 
lished the great Neapolitan school, which for two cen 
turies is famous 

This was the school which produced such masters and 
composers as Perez, De Mais, Duni, Romualdo, Jommelli 

who became noted for his operas—and Nicola Piccinni 
who made his fame in the comic opera, in which style of 
music the Neapolitan mfasters achieved great renown 

Other famed composers of the eighteenth century were 
Antonio Sacchini, Tommaso Traetta, Giacomo Insan- 
guine, Angelo Torchi, Silvestro Palma, Ginseppe Farinelli, 
Luigi Mosca, Stefano Pavesi, and many others who were 
in the large centres of Europe, and who were all the off 
spring of the Neapolitan school 

In Italy also the school was propagated through Gazsan 
ica, of Venice; Geminiani, of Lucca; Fioroni, of Milan; 
Rusti and Fiocchi, of Rome; Minoia, of Lodi, and Lemiani 
of Carrara Also all over Europe the taste of the Neapol 
itan school was diffused by Terradeglias (Spain), Espié 
de Liron (Paris), Rigel Geveaux (Bazieres), Gresnik 
(Liegi), Isonard (Malta), Langlé, Della Maria (Mar 
seilles), Abos, Choron and Rodolphe (Strasbourg) 

Haydn, Meyerbeer, Herold, Handel, Gluck and Mozart 
were also all pupils of the conservatories of Naples, and to 
this school the world is therefore indebted for the works 
of those great masters, who, with their genius and with 
their art, gave such lustre,to the musical history of the 
eighteenth century 

G. Lulli, of Florence, invited by Louis XIV. to Paris, 
became the reformer of the French music, the standard of 
which he glevated to a high degee; later, Sacchini and 
Piccinni were also the reformers of the French lyric opera, 
and others spread the principles of this art also in Ger 
many 

Among the stars of the eighteenth century there were 
also Paisiello and Cimarosa, the first being the composer 
of beautiful and sweet melodies; the second, instead, being 
the inspired writer of delightful comic operas 

Tritta, Guglielmi and Fioravanti were also very success 
ful composers of the last century; finally, when elected by 
King Joachim Murat, in 1813, as the director of the Con 
servatory of Music, Tingarelli, of Naples, with his rigor 
ous discipline, preserved and transmitted to the future the 
traditions of the Neapolitan school, thus fulfilling the brill 
iant promises of the last century. In fact, with Gioachino 
Rossini, a new era began, which, while always keeping the 
original character, gave and still gives to the world operatic 
productions of great artistic force, worthy of the ynpar- 
alleled precedents of the Neapolitan school 

The season of theatres and concerts having already come 
to the end here—to be reopened in the fall—it may be in 
teresting to the readers of THe Musicat Courter to become 
acquainted meanwhile with the artistic life of Naples, so 
far as it concerns the resident artists of this city 

There are here enough music and musicians to fully jus- 


tify the words of a great critic, Michele Uda, whose re 


J. FRED 


WOLLE, 


eatin ORGANIST. 
THE WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BURBAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Leo Stern, 


THE YOUNG 'CELLIST. 
Address: The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Tid 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 








cent deplored death has left a blank on the pages of Italian 
journalism. Referring once to the need of the young 
Neapolitan artists to go abroad, he wrote: “In Naples 
music is in the very atmosphere, and is therefore breathed 
by too many; hence it is spoiled, and many of our young 
artists need to seek elsewhere purer and fresher air.” 

The Royal Conservatory of Naples (long since incor 
porated all in one institution, out of the four which existed 
before), is a true hotbed of art, with its forty or more 
teachers, of all musical and literary branches, and its aver 
age of two hundred pupils every year Diplomas testify 
ing to the full course of studies completed by the pupils 
are given also every year, and the rigid examinations re 
quired for such diplomas must be in themselves a source 
of pride to those who receive them 

There are several teachers for each of the principal 
classes; for instance, five teachers of composition, from 
the beginning of harmony to the high developments of 
counterpoint; four teachers of piano, three of voice cul 
ture, two of violin; and there are teachers for all the vari 
ous musical instruments—organ, ‘cello, basso, harp, brass 
and wind instruments, &c. A department for young ladies 
is one of the features of the conservatory; for from here 
many a good songstress, pianist and violinst is produced 

The teachers, beginning with the director, Pietro Pla 
tania, are the very “créme” of what there is of art in 
Naples. Their position as instructors in the Conservatory 
is in itself a tribute paid only to high class artists, for 
only such can be called to preside over the destinies of 
the beautiful art, whose past glories here reach the present 
in unbroken line 

Platania is considered one of the first counterpointists 
of Italy; he is also the composer of several operas which 
have been successful in many cities of Italy, and which 
have won for him the high position which he occupies in 


art. 
Notable among the various schools of the Conservatory 
are the composition school and the piano school The 


former is conducted by two Neapolitan celebrities—Paolo 
Serrao and Nicola d’Arienzo; the piano school is led by 
Francesco Simonetti, whose career as an instructor has 
been and is a continuous success. He is the only one who 
remains now of the glorious four who, about twenty years 
ago, started that progressive method of modern piano 
playing which has already attained the greatest success 
here and abroad. It is to be hoped that America may som« 
ime greet some of the stars of this great piano school of 


Naples 


Rosa Green Coming. 


Miss Rosa Green, who has been singing in England for 
be here in September, having been 


some years past, will 
first week in 


engaged to sing in the Maine Festival the 
October. After that she will return to En@land to fill con 
cert engagements 

Dory Burmeister-Petersen and Royalty. 


At a Court concert given on August 2 at Coburg in 
honor of the brother of the German Empress, Duke Ernst 
Giinther, at which among 180 guests many royal person 
ages were present, Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen was 
the soloist. She played a number of piano solos and was 
received with distinguished honors 


Wagner Copyright in Elsass. 

\ decision in a suit between A. Durand & Son, of Paris, 

and E. F. Meser (A. Fiirstner) has some importance 
In May, 1864, the Dresden house of E. F. Meser made a 
contract with the Paris house of G. Flaxland, by which the 
party of the first part assigned to the latter the exclusive 
property in the three works of Richard Wagner, “Tann 
hauser,” “Der Fliegende Hollander” and “Rienzi” for all 
France, and engaged not to sell German editions of these 
operas in France only through and with the consent of 
G. Flaxland. In return the party of the second part mad: 
the same engagement as to French editions for Germany 
Allemagne comprenant 
All other countries 


The words in the contract were 
toute la Confederatio | Germanique 
were to be neutral, and both parties might do what they 
pleased therein 

In 1872 Fiirstner bought out the Meser firm and Du 


rand & Son bought out the Flaxland house. Now the 


Leopold Godowsk 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





latter complains that since 1876 the firm of A. Firstner has 
been selling German editions of the three Wagner works 
in Alsace-Lorraine 

Now comes the legal and political difficulty 
Son agree that when the contract was made Alsace-Lor 
raine belonged to France, and add that the sale of the 
aforesaid Wagner works by the Flaxland house causes 
is estimated at 20,000 


Durand & 


them great injury, and the injury 
marks 

The Fifth Berlin Civil Court stated the general principle 
of international law that private rights cannot be forfeited 
or diminished by territorial changes of boundary, but adds 
that the real question is the meaning of the contract. This 
contract referred only to the then France and the then 
Germany—to the territory then within certain political 
boundaries, other districts being neutral. Neither party at 
the time the contract was made contemplated the retroces 
sion of Alsace-Lorraine to the German Empire, nor did 
they contemplate the dissolution of the German Confedera 
tion. But the territory of this German Confederation was 
it of the German Empire, nor 


by no means identical with th 


is the latter in any manner the legal successor of the 
former As circumstances had changed so much, the ob 
ject of the contract was impossible, and the defendants 
were justified in receding from it The court therefore 
held that the claim of the plaintiffs was baseless 

The appeal of the plaintiff from this decision was re 


jected by the Court of Appeals 


More Lisztiana, 


Ilka Horowit sarnay, in an article in the Deutsche Re 
vue from which we have already quoted, gives Liszt's a 
count of his meeting with Beethoven 

“IT was about eleven years old when my teacher, Czerny 
took me to Beethoven. He had previously spoken to him 
about me, and requested him to hear me. But Beethoven 


had such: a strong dislike to infant prodigies that he firmly 


refused to see me At length, overcome by Czerny’s per 
| 


sistence, he said, emphatically, ‘In God’s name, then, bring 


the Racker! 


“It was about 10 o'clock A. Mm. when we entered the two 


little rooms in the Schwartz panierhouse. I was timid, but 
Czerny encouraged m« Beethoven sat at a long, narrow 
table by the window and was at work. He looked at us 


gloomily for a while, said a few words to Czerny, and re 


my teacher pointed to the piano. |! 


mained silent while 
played a short piece by Ries When I finished Beethoven 
asked me if I could play a Bach fugue I chose the ¢ 
minor fugue from the ‘Wohltempersaten Clavier Could 
you transpose the fugue into another key?’ he asked 
Luckily I could. After the final chord I looked up. The 
dark, glowing eyes of the great master turned a penetrating 
look on me. Then a gentle smile came ovér his sad feat 
ures, he stooped down, laid his hand on my head and 
stroked my hair. ‘Devil’s brat,’ he said, ‘such a Racker! 
I took courage and asked, ‘May I| play something of yours? 
He smiled and nodded. I played the first movement of the 
C major concerto. When I had ended Beethoven took me 
by both hands, kissed me on the brow and said, softly, ‘Go 
you are among the happy ones. You will make happy and 
gladden many others. There is nothing better, more beau 


tiful.’’ 

Liszt told the story with deep emotion and with tears 
in his voice After a pause in silence he added: “This 
event of my life has been my greatest pride—the palladium 
of my whole artistic career. I very seldom mention it, and 


only to good friends 


W ANTED—A pianist of international reputation, hav 
ing appeared in Europe and America, desires a posi 
hool as instructor of Piano, Harmony, &c 


tion in a sch 
“Pianist.” care of THe Mustcat Courter, New York 


> 


A YOUNG tenor, American, well educated, fine appear 

ance, with pleasing, robust quality of voice, capitally 
trained, would teach Vocal Music and Voice Culture in 
seminary or 


public, private or normal school, college, 
school of music. Has given vocal lessons four years with 
success, and has made many appearances in concert, opera 
and oratorio. Capable director for choir, club, chorus or 


society Address Tenor, care Musica, CouRIER 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE, 


PRIMO-TENORE 
Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Festivals address 


L. M. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





Musi 





WILLIAM EDWARD _ 2ecltals. Organ Op 


MULLIGAN, 


Solo Organist and Pianist. 
5 WEST 18TH STREET. NEW YORK CITY, 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, L-rector 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, August 13, 1898 


NNA MILLER WOOD, whose almost phenomenal 
A success in this city has been watched with interest and 
satisfaction, finds herself equally successful in her native 
city, San Francisco, where she spends about four months of 
the year. Here in this city she has one of the best church 
positions attainable. She is in demand for concert work 
all through the season both in and out of the city, and her 
list of pupils is a long one, occupying every moment she 
can devote to them. In San Francisco she devotes herself 
to teaching and recitals in that city and nearby places. 
She speaks most enthusiastically about the beautiful voices 
she has to work with—the beautiful California voices, so 
many of which have already become known in the world 
of music. 

Among her pupils Alice Raymond Clark, who has been 
studying with Miss Wood for the past four years during 
the latter’s visits to San Francisco, has recently been en- 
gaged to fill the contralto position in the First Baptist 
Church in Oakland, Cal. 

Carolyn Boyan, who has been Miss Wood’s pupil and 
assistant teacher for the past six years, is the contralto at 
the First Methodist Church in Oakland. 

Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, the originator of the Fletcher 
Music Method, a method which is designed to give a 
systematic and logical education in a way to 
please children by appealing to their imagination, love of 
the picturesque, will spend the greater 
Tenn., where she will give 


musical 


symbolism and 


part of August at Mont Eagle, 
a course for teachers wishing to obtain the method. In 
the autumn Miss Fletcher will teach in New York. 

A young Bostonian, William Berger, is said to have 


carried off the prize of 2,000 marks for the best setting of 
Goethe’s poem, ‘““My Goddess,” the prize having been do- 
nated by Dr. Walter Simon, of Kénigsberg. Mr. Berger 
has recently written a symphony which is to be produced 
at Mayence in the near future. 

Two Boston composers will 
Worcester Music Festival—George W. Chadwick and 
Mrs. Beach—the former by “Lily Nymph” and the latter 
by “The Rose of Avontown.” Mrs. Beach will write an 
orchestral accompaniment for her cantata especially for 
the festival. 

A. Howland, of Worcester, whose success when en 
tour last spring, has been mentioned in THE Musica 
CourIer, will open a studio in Steinert Hall this autumn. 
Part of the week he will be found in the Boston studio, 
while the remainder of his time he will devote to his 
Worcester pupils. Boston is to be congratulated upon the 
accession of this fine musician. 

Among the recent arrivals at the Hotel Preston, Beach 
Bluff, are Clara E. Munger and Priscilla White, of Boston. 

A series of readings by George Riddle is announced to 
take place at the Louisburg, Bar Harbor, on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday of the week of August 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Adams are spending the sum- 
mer at their lovely cottage at West Harwich on Cape Cod. 
As usual a number of pupils are continuing their studies 
with Mr. Adams during the summer months. 

Myron W. Whitney is entertaining a party of friends 
at his summer place at Long Pond, Plymouth. 

Arthur Whiting, formerly of Boston, is spending the 
summer at his country house at Cornish, N. H. Franz 
Kneisel, with his family, are also at this delightful 
mountain village, where he occupies the house of Thomas 
Dewing, a well-known artist of New York. 

Prof. Ernst Peiler, a weil-known piano teacher and 
musician of Hartford, Conn., died August 5 at St. Cath- 
erine’s, Ontario, Canada, where he had gone in search of 
health. His death was caused by nervous exhaustion, the 
result of overwork. 

Professor Peiler was sixty- ane years old. 


be represented at the 


He was 








Address: 


JOSEPHIN Ee S.—_ 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, 


born in pont Pinte Ovntie to this country when a 
young man he settled in Hartford about fifteen years ago, 
where he has since been very successful as a teacher. He 
has composed considerable church music, which is well 
known in Canada and England. The funeral took place 
in Hartford, Conn., on Tuesday afternoon at St. Thomas 
Church, of which he was a member. 


Liebling Before the Queen. 
LONDON, August 5, 1898. 

HE German pianist Georg Liebling was summoned 
from his holiday in the Interlaken District to play 
before Her Majesty Queen Victoria, at Osborne, last 
Thursday. Mrs. Liebling accompanied him. They ar- 
rived Wednesday evening, crossed to Southampton and 
went to Osborne Thursday morning. The Court Circular 
of the Times of August 5 said in its announcement: Herr 
Liebling had the honor of performing the following pieces 
of music upon the piano before Her Majesty last evening: 


II oe Coda ak onli es coco coke coos Schumann 
Auf Flugeln des Gesanges................. Mendelssohn 
BeNEo  CAOTICCIOOO e555 6 550s 655 400 cee se. Mendelssohn 
Andante Spianato et Polonaise................... Chopin 
Deen THOU SPOT  GROURRE... 5 os cc cc ccccsccccccccs Liszt 
a NR ER eee Georg Liebling 


Louis XV. 

Marquise de Pompadour. 
Secret d’Amour. 

Bal Champétre a Versailles. 

Her Majesty was very much pleased with Herr Lieb- 
ling’s interpretation of the various items on this program, 
and at the end of each signified her pleasure, and discussed 
some of the merits of each composition with him, always 
speaking in German. At the close, she complimented him 
very warmly upon his “Suite a la Watteau,” each number 
of which, she said, she had enjoyed thoroughly. After- 
ward, she talked with him for some minutes about his vari- 
ous other compositions. Her Majesty asked to have Mrs. 
Liebling presented to her, which greatly pleased this ac- 
complished lady, with whom she conversed for some time. 

The Queen finally presented Georg Liebling with a beau- 
tiful diamond pin set in a very pretty design, bearing her 
irfitials, V. R. 

This is one of the most felicitous appearances before Her 
Majesty this year, and the great artist will doubtless bear 
it in his memory throughout his life, as being one of the 
most pleasant occasions that can come to so few of those 
before the public. In this instance, his great talent has 
made him a worthy recipient of this distinguished honor. 


A Midsummer Musicale. 


Miss Eleanor G. Shults 
recently in Johnstown, N. Y., 
regard to her playing the local newspapers speak in very 
complimentary terms. Miss Schults will return to New 
York early in October to resume her studies. 


gave a “midsummer musicale” 
and achieved a success. With 


Manuscript Society Program. 

It is expected that the Metropolitan Permanent 
chestra program at the Madison Square Roof Garden on 
Friday, August 26, will be made up, as far as possible, of 
compositions by members of the Manuscript Society, 
which celebrates its tenth anniversary on that occasion. 


Or- 


Heinrich Meya. 


Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, has, 
York last May, been enjoying a pleasant and profitable 
season in London and on the Continent. In London he 
sang at Georg Henschel’s, Alma Tadema’s, Jacques Blu- 


since leaving New 


menthal’s, Miss Wilbur Phipps’, Lady Hay’s, Mrs. Amalie 
Lehmann’s and Mrs. Liza Lehmann-Bedford’s. He will 
New York in October for business, and will 


return to 
bring with him a new work by Liza Lehmann, in which 


he will be heard here. 





| 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The National Conservatory. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1898-9. 
HE National Conservatory is located at 128 East Sev- 
enteenth street, New York city. It was incorporated 
in 1885, under the laws of the State of New York, and 
1891 by the Congress of the United States. 
Thurber. 


chartered in 
The founder is Mrs. Jeannette M. 


Your attention is invited to the accompanying summary 
of the purpose and scope of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America, and to the details and cost of its cur- 
riculum, and to its faculty. 

PuRPOSE AND Scope.—The Conservatory places the best 
obtainable musical education within the reach of all; it is 
open to those of every race, creed and color, upon the 
condition that they give proof of sufficient natural talent to 
justify their admission. The full course of instruction cov- 
ers from three to six years, but varies with the aptitude and 
diligence of the students. 

Tue Scuorastic YEAR extends from September I to 
May 1. The hours of tuition are from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
and from 8 to Io P. Mm. daily. 

THe SUMMER TERM extends from May 2 to August 12. 
To its advantages the attention of musical students in out 
of town colleges, seminaries, &c., and pupils in the enjoy- 
ment of a vacation period is invited. 

StupiEs.—THE VocaLt DEPARTMENT comprises a pre- 
paratory, a concert, an oratorio and an amateur course, 
the latter having been established for the many applicants 
desirous of profiting by the advantages of the Conserva- 
tory, without intent to embrace a professional career. The 
course includes singing, solfeggio and theory of music, 
deportment, fencing and chorus. 

Opera.—The operatic department is devoted to a thor- 
ough study of all operatic roles, classical and modern rep 
ertory, dramatic action and diction 

THE INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT comprises instruction 
in piano, organ, harp, viola, violoncello, contrabass, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, trombone and or- 
chestral ensemble. The course includes solfeggio, theory, 
harmony, counterpoint, composition and history of music. 

CLASSES FOR TEACHERS in every department are also in 
operation. 

CHILDREN’S SOLFEGGIO classes 


EVENING CLASSES in singing, chorus, piano, solfeggio 
and theory of music. 

The artistic faculty consists of Rafael Joseffy, Adele 
Margulies, Leopold Lichtenberg, Victor Capoul, Gustav 


Hinrichs, Henry T. Finck, James G. Huneker, Max Spicker 
and others. 

The dates of the fourteenth annual entrance examina 
tions are as follows: Singing—September 1 (Thursday), 


and 8to1oPp.M. Violin, 


from 9 A. M. to12 M., 2to 5 P. M 

Viola, Cello, Contrabass, Harp—September 2 (Friday), 10 
A. M. to I2 M Wood instruments—2 to 4 Pp. M. Piano 
and Organ—September 6 (Tuesday), 10 A. M. to 12 M. and 
4p. M. Children’s Day—September 1o (Saturday), Piano 
and Violin—9g A. M. to 12 M Orchestra—September 15 


(Thursday), 2 to 4 P. M. 


Admission daily. 


Gustav Hinrichs. 


Gustav Hinrichs has moved into larger quarters at 145 


East Sixty-second street, his steadily increasing singing 
class demanding it. His new studio affords him also the 
necessary room for his evening opera classes, of which 


moment 
to 


two are complete and a third one is forming,. The 
Mr. Hinrichs it known in private that he 
inaugurate them applications came in at once, 
announcement was made the first two classes 


made was 


and before 
public 
were filled. 

No wonder, if we consider the large 
opera singers now before the public who had their train 
Hinrichs. There is 


any 


number of successful 


ing from and owe their career to Mr 
no competent and experienced man in this 
country than he in his field. Mr first 
musicale with his best pupils will take place in October, 
to be followed by regular monthly entertainments of a 
high artistic order, and public performances of his opera 
classes will follow later in*the 


ELENE MAIGILLE,< 


LABORDE METHOD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK.~D<D 
RESIDENCE; 285 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, WN. ¥. 


more more 


Hinrichs’ private 


season 





LEONTINE GAERTNER, ‘CELLIST. 


For terms, dates, etc., address VICTOR THRANE 
Decker Building, New York. 
533 West End Avenue. 


Or ose 





SERENA SWABACKER, 
oprano 42 


3306 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO. 








NEW YORK. | 
ION. A. JACKSON, 
TENOR. 


ORATORIO, RECITAL, CONCERT. 
Kor Terms, Dates, &c., address 
405 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 





Concert and Oratorio—Wocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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139 Kearny Street, ' 
SAN FRA‘CISCO, Cal., August 10, 1898. | 


HERE is just enough movement in musical circles to 

show that teachers are beginning to return from the 

summer outings, and although they have scarcely begun 
active work they are all laying plans. 

It would be impossible to state as yet what the outlook 
is; yet, taking into consideration that the grand opera 
season is now on, the Tomlins work is to begin August 
12, the Symphony Society is electing its officers and Aus 
der Ohe is expected about the middle of September, it 
looks as though things might be lively this season 

The teachers are always busy, for there is a large num- 
ber of students, and most of San Francisco’s important 
teachers have the advanced work in out-of-town points, 
so that the San Francisco teacher is literally worked to 
death, for the seasons are long here, being in full sway by 
September and hardly dead until July 

* * * 

Mills College opened August 1 with the usual corps of 
teachers which makes the music department of this college 
so notable, and which, indeed, is the strongest point of 
attraction to those who come from Washington, Idaho 
and Montana for the benefits to be derived from this 
school. It is satisfactory to think that there is no better 
instruction available than that to be had in Mills College, 
where Louis Lisser is director and piano teacher, Giulio 
Minetti violin instructor, and H. B. Pasmore teacher of 
voice. In addition to the instruction of these men, the pu 
pils have the benefit of hearing their teachers in frequent 
recitals, for not alone is each one a pedagogue but an 
artist capable of holding the interest of any audience 

Besides Mills College, each of the aforesaid teachers 
has an enormous class of pupils in San Francisco, and the 
pupils bear the stamp of their teachers’ work 

. . . 

San Francisco is the home of a man who has accom- 
plished more for the technic of the Coast than might be 
expected of one man. Hugo Mansfeldt, who was a co 
student of Rosenthal and Sauer under Liszt, has written a 
work on piano technics, which, after thorough, deliberate 
and intelligent examination, must elicit as much admira 
tion as any method that has ever been presented to the 
musical world, and that which has seemed weak and in- 
complete in other methods has been thoroughly strength 
ened and rounded out in this. 

Mansfeldt claims that equality can never be brought 
about by uniformity of work between the naturally strong 
fingers and the naturally weak ones, so that everything 
has been scientifically studied out to this end. He also 
believes that entirely too much time is consumed in 
studies, scales and mechanical work, and makes this do 
the work in less than half the time required by other 
courses. Every exercise in the book is given with the 
intention of securing practical results 

Over six thousand copies of the “Mansfeldt Technics” 
are in use in California, and the greatest results are being 
obtained from them A revised edition has just been 
put upon the New York market. and there is little doubt 
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of its being successful if brought under the notice of the 
right people. 
* . * 

Pierre Douillet has resumed work at the University of 
the Pacific, and has taken residence in San Francisco 
where he has a class that is steadily increasing. Douillet 
will also give some recitals this season, and as he is a 
pianist of unusual ability he will doubtless draw large 
audiences—at least he ought to, because in the present 
day it is unpardonable to be unfamiliar with piano litera 
ture, and Douillet’s interpretations are both interesting 
and valuable, and he has a very large repertory 


” ~ o 


Wm. Piutti, the talented pianist and teacher of whom 
I have spoken before, has just concluded a series of piano 
recitals given every Saturday afternoon during June and 
July, during which time he presented admirable programs 
admirably. The following clippings will show how he i 


regarded locally: 


On Saturday afternoon at Kohler-Chase Hall William 
Piutti gave the second of a series of classical piano recitals 
which will be enjoyed weekly through June and July by 
students and lovers of music. The rendition of the inter 
esting program, consisting of several gems from Mr 
Piutti’s large repertory, proclaimed him an artist in the 
highest sense of the term. Dignified and unassuming in 
bearing, he possesses the power of gaining upon his hear 
ers as he progresses, for he lends himself to the style and 
mood of the composers with unusual intelligence, power 
and grace, playing so easily that the listeners scarcely rea 
lize his magnificent and masterly handling of the technical 
difficulties, but are lost in admiration of the warmth and 
color thrown into his interpretations, which seem like the 
voice of a noble, strong spirit revealed through the agency 
of the keys. He has a fine left hand, which does telling 
work, while his trills and brilliant runs and delicate shad 
ing and expression are like flowers of beautiful thought 
Mr. Piutti’s program comprised: Toccata and fugue (D 
minor), Bach-Tausig: sonata (G minor). Schumann; Ber 
ceuse, Grieg: Valse (C sharp minor). Chopin; Nocturne 
(F sharp major), Chopin; “Tambourin,”’ Raff: “Gondo 
liera,”” Liszt;, ““Waldesrauchen,.” Liszt The Chopin and 
Grieg numbers and Raff's brilliant “Tambourin” were es 
pecial favorites. and with the closing Liszt composition 
rendered with fiery strength and character, the audience 
like Oliver Twist, was tempted to wish for “more.’”—Town 
Talk, June 13 


William Piutti was greeted by a larger audience last 
Saturday afternoon than enjoyed his two previous piano 
recitals of the series given in Kohler-Chase Hall, a fact 
not only gratifying to the artist, but speaking better for the 
taste of our city. The gem of the program was Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” sonata. Had Mr. Piutti played that only 
the audience might have confessed they had enjoyed a 
treat, for his interpretation was poetical in the extreme 
All true lovers of music are familiar with the exquisite 
light and shade, the alternating pathos and happy inspir 
tion in this rare work. It is sufficient to say that in each 
movement Mr. Piutti was master, and was listened to with 
rapt attention, for even those who lacked musical train 
ing were able to guess much that was beautiful and up 
lifting, as one lovely strain followed the other, and as he 
played the slightest movement, even to the rustle of a pro 
gram, seemed to jar upon the quiet which prevailed. What 
higher compliment? Other numbers were Chopin’s bal 
lade in G minor, Schubert’s “Moment Musical” and 
Weher-Kullak’s “T utzow’s Wi'd Chase”: but the favorites 
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with the audience were Kontski’s “Polish Patrol” and 
Beethoven’s “Turkish March.” The spirited style and 
clear accenting seemed to catch the ear, and Mr. Piutti 
received generous applaus« The writer was more deeply 
stirred by the rendition of Schumann's aria, which seemed 
infinitely sweet and soothing, and was played with sym 
pathy and elegance. The closing number was Schumann's 
difficult etudes symphoniques, after which Mr. Piutti found 
several outstretched hands and congratulations awaiting 
him.—Town Talk, June 25 

Piutti has a large class which is unanimous in pronoun: 
ing him as most sincere and conscientious in his work 
He has turned out some fine pianists already, and has 
several more that will be in good condition before being 
rushed before the public. Piutti has the advantage of be- 
ing a clever lecturer upon musical topics, so that his pu 
pils enjoy this phase of his work immensely 

» > * 

Robert Tolmie came back from the country looking 
well and healthy. Tolmie’s enthusiasm is tempered by the 
deliberation with which he studies all sides of his work, 
and this study is not in vain, for when one speaks of the 
great teachers of San Francisco Tolmie’s name is always 
early in the list. He has plans and serious ones, more 
detail of which will be given later. At the present time 
he is trying to find hours for his pupils in and out of San 
Francisco 

The Pianists’ Club, under his direction, will begin work 
at once 

* oe 


Oscar Weil, an old Californian, has returned to San 
Notwithstanding the fact that Weil 
was most prominent in musical life here in the early days 
he has come back with a reputation reaching into the 


Francisco to remain 


e songs which have given 


other Continent. Some of tl 
Weil this reputation were written here, notably thx 
“Spring Song,” which figures on every program from 
Nordica’s down, was written for Helen Dingeon, “and 
the way I rushed that out was a caution,” said Weil 

Again his name graces the columns of the Argonaut. and 


1e will follow the musical profession in general, especially 


giving himself to instruction in harmony and composition 
Weil has been closely identified with the Bostonians for 
some years, and is now working on an opera 


* * 7 


Mrs. Ernest Lent has arrived from Washington, D. C., 
and will remain in San Francisco. Mrs. Lent is said to be 
a pianist of importance, as also a clever teacher. Asso 
ciated with her husband, the ‘cellist, she will give atten 
tion to pupils, and I believe other musicians in different 
branches will also be connected with this enterprise 

Miss Hilda Newman has arrived home from a course of 
study in Vienna under Leschetizky, and she is planning to 
receive pupils. Many friends are also hoping to hear her 
in concert, as she had a great amount of talent and is said 
to have accomplished a great deal during her absences 

W. J. McCoy has just forwarded to the publishers a 
group of beautiful songs which will be dedicated to a 
charming Californian singer who can certainly do them 
justice. McCoy is a clever writer, and his work always 
carries the stamp of dignity and of knowledge 


* * * 


The nuptials were celebrated August 8 of Miss Alice G 
Friedlander, daughter of S. H. Friedlander, the well 
known manager, and Emmanuel H. Lauer. of Portland 
Ore 

The wedding service was most beautiful, and was a 


tended by a very few of the most intimate friends of both 
families. The walls of the rooms were entirely covered 
with foliage and flowers, and a small string orchestra fur 
1 


nished the wedding musi The ceremony was performes 


by Dr. J. Voorsanger 


Mrs. Lauer is a beautiful young woman and a beaut 
character. She is highly literary, her articles appearing in 
many of the papers of the East as well as the West. It 
certainly a fact that she will be a distinct gain to Portland 
and she will leave a vacancy in San Francisco that will not 
be filled 
Tue MusicaL Courier extends cordial congratulations 
EMILIE FRANCES BAUER 
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FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 
THE Musica Courter, which appeared July 
4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
success in the history of music journalism. As that 
edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 
only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power. in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THe Musica 
CourRIER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician, whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
Through the National Edition of 


Tue Musicat Courter the people of America will 


telligent public. 


learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 


constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 


ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 


position. The Second Section will not contain any 


articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 
now. 


MIL SAUER, the pianist, will introduce him- 
self to the American public with the Bee- 
thoven “Emperor” concerto. On the same night, 
besides playing five important soli, he will also play 
Henselt’s F minor concerto. The opening night of 
Sauer will be an event in music in this city. 
- 
A BOGUS cablegram from Manchester, Eng- 
land, stated on the authority of the Courier 
of that city that Paderewski had lost the use of two 
of his fingers. This was on August 9, and on the 
day following the statement was contradicted; in 
fact, it was never seriously credited. How the 
Manchester Courier could have been made a victim 
of such a hoax is among the curiosities that arise in 


journalism. 


- 
HERE are not many persons in this city who 
knew whether Emile Ollivier was dead or alive. 
The cabled reports of his recent accident recalls to 
some that he was once prime minister of Napoleon 
the Little, that he was Liszt’s son-in-law, having 
married Blandine, Cosima’s only sister, and was 
denounced bitterly by Victor Hugo for having 
caused the disasters of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Such is the folly of fame! 
HE Violin World for August calls attention to 
the fact that violin practice in moderation is 
extremely beneficial to piano players. The en- 
forced agility of the fourth and fifth fingers of the 
left hand, the extension so valuable for small 
hands, and even the general wrist work of the bow 
arm—this is our own notion—are all excellent 
gymnastics. Best of all is that pianists who know 
something of stringed instruments are more musical 
in their treatment of the keyboard. Altogether the 
idea is a good one and might be discussed by piano 
teachers. 
And then piano playing can never be productive 
of ill effects to a violinist. 


fale you are skeptical on the subject of claques in 
London read this paragraph from Cherubino’s 
clever columns in the London Figaro: 

“The claque has been as great a nuisance as ever 
and has spoilt the chances of more than one of the 
newcomers, who were disconcerted and made 
nervous by the sound hissing of the claque by the 
paying public. Is it not high time that this 
wretched paid applause is stopped by the police? 
It certainly is conspiracy to applaud and thereby 
deceive the public, and it is considered by many 
artists as blackmail. These unfortunate foreigners 
pay the East end harpies, believing that if they do 
not do so they will be hooted. 

“Of course the management has nothing to do 
with the claque and place every impediment in the 
way of the harpies, who simply prey upon the 
ignorance of the foreigners. 

“T had some time ago an amusing conversation 
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with an eminent artist on this subject. The vocalist 
explained, ‘Better be on the safe side. We get 
good salaries and expect to pay somebody. Be- 
sides, in England we do not have to pay the critics.’ 

Renaud, a Parisian baritone, and Madame Heg- 
lon, from the Paris Opéra, are said to be prime 
offenders in this respect. We hope for the sake of 
artistic decency that the claque will never take root 
in this city. It would not be a grateful institution 
to Americans. 


OME of the musical conservatories of this city 
should secure more competent faculties, for 
there are among the teachers in some of these 
schools persons who are actually not as competent 
as some of the pupils. There are teachers in con- 
servatories here that are unable to read prima vista 
even the easiest accompaniment to a simple song, 
and some cannot even read a simple song. We 
know whereof we speak when we make this state- 
ment. Moreover, the compensation allowed to 
them is so absurdly low that the proprietors of the 
conservatories must know that incompetent per- 
sons only would accept it. There is no law that 
can interfere with this hideous system, but there 
must be some moral sense to prevent the con- 
tinuation of these practices. 


T HiE Sun revived old memories by the following 
paragraph: 

“There are probably few New Yorkers who re- 
member Emilie Ambré, who was a star for a brief 
period at the old Academy of Music during the 
later days of the Mapleson régime. but she was a 
much-discussed figure at that time, and she did 
possess many picturesque characteristics that do 
not always vary the monotony of the prima donna 
type. The fact that she was an object of particular 
interest to the monarch of a small European 
country had its share of effect in lending interest 
to her personality, and it is perhaps characteristic 
of that period that this bit of information was not 
suppressed by the impresario. Mme. Ambré came 
from some southern country, with a considerable 
proportion of negro blood in her veins, which was 
plainly perceptible when she was off the stage. She 
had some European reputation as an artist, but was 
better known in Holland than in any other country 
Her performances here were not notable, although 
her jewels in “La Traviata” and her acting in “Aida” 
were admired. Her visit was scarcely more than a 
piquant episode of the season and is recalled now in 
Paris by the recent sale of her effects. They were all 
bought by one person, who is believed to have been 
the representative of a Government about to crown 
its new queen. After her appearances here Mme 
Ambré had returned to Europe and sung for a 
while in the Continental theatres. Later she be- 
came a teacher and died several months ago.” 

As long as the old Academy remains on top of 
the earth the famous fight for the dressing room 
will not be forgotten. It occurred between Ambré 
and a French soprano, whose name escapes us at 
present. Blows were exchanged, and it is said that 
Ambré’s hot blood might have led her to more 
dangerous lengths. She was never very great in 
any role, not even Aida; Teresina Singer far ex- 
ceeded in the part. Where are the sopranos of 
yesteryear? 


PROGRAMS. 

SCAR WEIL, the composer, writing in the 
current number of the San Francisco Argo- 

naut, has some very pertinent things to say about 
the making of programs. He quotes Marie Corelli, 
but then Miss Corelli is accustomed to the olla 
podrida of the English popular concert, where Bee- 
thoven and Tosti elbow each other. Theodore 
Thomas has given the musical world many model 


programs. So has Mr. Nikisch. The late Mr. 


Seidl was not an excellent compiler, and Emil Paur 
has greatly improved. Perhaps Mr. Weil goes too 
far when he writes that: 

“In order to hear any important musical com- 
position aright it should be heard by itself. One 
nail drives out another; you cannot follow up your 
Manfred Overture with a Liszt Concerto without 
either effacing the impression made by the over- 
ture or dimming the brilliancy of the concerto by 
the lingering recollection of what has preceded it. 
You simply waste what should be most precious in 
both cc ym positions ; you have heard both to no pur- 
pose. A symphony by one of the masters is a 
sufficient program by itself; it is all—it is more 
than the average listener can fully take in and di- 
gest at one hearing. Any one of the greater com- 
positions of chamber music should suffice; the 
impression it leaves behind will be infinitely greater 
and more lasting if it is not immediately followed by 
another. If you really care for pictures you will 
always prefer to see a fine picture by itself, instead 
of having to make what you can out of it in a gal- 
lery where it is only a part of the general kaleido- 
scope of color and gold frame. You cannot really 
see a picture so placed—though you may think you 
do—and you cannot really hear a symphony under 
like circumstances. You hear only the outside of it, 
which, if the symphony be worth your hearing, is 
not it at all.” 

We hasten to add that for the paying public the 
above scheme would not be possible. (One sym- 
phony is all you can get out of a concert. Say a 
concert overture, a concerto or aria, and symphony, 
three numbers, and then you have exhausted one’s 
legitimate power of attention. By all means make 


the programs lighter. 


THE NEGRO CULT. 


HE Evening Sun devoted nearly a column of its 
editorial space to the “Negro Cult and the 


Stage.” In the course of its remarks it said: 


rhere are reasons in plenty why the negro and the negro 
songs should be popular and should have the vogue whici 


they are now enjoying. It was Anton Dvorak, the emi- 
nent composer, who declared that the only distinct musi 
which our country had produced was the negro music, as 
sung and played by the negroes. It is the same observa 
tion which other students of our musical institutions have 
made, and they have professed to discover an American 
school of music in such compositions as “Old Black Joe,’ 

Way Down Upon the Suwanee River,” and kindred 
melodies rather than in the ambitious efforts of Mac 
Dowell or Nevin or Payne or Damrosch. Whatever th 
reason it is certain that the negro melodies have always 
ippealed to American people What could be more 
plaintively beautiful and melodious than the “Suwanee 
River,” known and sung and played and loved in almost 
every home in the Union? It is an idealized negro melody, 
but it has in it all the elements—beauty of rhythm, of tune, 
pathos and words—that lift so many of the negro songs 
out of the commonplace and make them linger in the 
memory. This is one distinct class of negro music—the 
class in which Stephen Foster easily stood first as a com 
poser. But there is another class of songs which repre 
sent the happy-go-lucky, irresponsible, shiftless, song-an< 
dance negro, the negro who is invariably represented as 
fond of chicken, purloined in the dark of the moon, who 
sings of his yaller gal and his love for her, who is going 
to “carve” his enemy with the inevitable African razor, sign 
and symbol of an emancipated race; the negro who dearly 
loves “craps,” with its vocabulary as astounding and puz 
zling as the terminology of golf; the negro who believes 
in portents and dreams, rabbit's feet, graveyard apparitions 
and luck. This is the aspect of the negro chiefly presented 
on the stage to-day 


We notice that, despite the exhaustive refutation 
of the Dvorak fallacy, that despite the fact Mac- 
Dowell, Payne, Nevin or Damrosch have never 
made an appeal to the musical public with negro 
songs, the same old sentimental and misleading 
things are written about the “darky” and his music. 

There is no such thing as African music, that is, 
in America. All the so-called negro melodies were 
written and are written by white men, or else are 
negro perversions of old, half-forgotten French 
and Spanish tunes, giving rise to Creole music 
When colored men compose to-day they compose 
European music. There is no denying the happy 
characterization of some of these songs, but to 
claim this bastard mixture as American music, 


1S 


indigeneous to the soil, is to ov erlook the original 
settler of this country. 

Indian music, if we must have original American 
music, is what these folk lorists are looking tor 
This fact was recognized by E. A. MacDowell in 
his Indian Suite for orchestra, the themes of which 
are a thousand times more dignified, noble and 
rhythmically characteristic than all the alleged 
negro music ever written by white men. Admitting 
the familiar quality of several themes in Dvorak’s 
“From the New World” symphony, are they not 
Gaelic, Slavic and even Celtic rather than negroid* 

There is no denying the intrinsic musical beauty 
of “Suwanee River,” but it is not an African 
melody, but a strongly characterized Caucasian 
tune. The jubilee songs are European and Ameri 
can hymn tunes filtered through the sensitive 
musical imagination of the colored man. But these 
are not representative American melodies. Why 
should they be? The country was not founded by 
black folks. We fear sentimentalism has had too 
much in this matter. In his way Stephen Foster 
He certainly was the musical spokes- 
No one, 


however, has a right to call his music representative 


was a genius 
man for the African slaves in the South 
\merican music. Its very character is antipathetic 
to the modern Yankee. It is slave music, full of 
tender melancholy and curious suggestiveness, 


yet withal music of a down-trodden race 


ARTISTIC INSTRUMENTS. 
A! L indications once more point to a season 
ahead of us during which the piano will play 


concerts 


an important role as a solo instrument i 
and recitals, thus defeating the prophecies of those 
who have been in the habit of predicting that that 
instrument would gradually become obsolete as a 
concert factor. The piano is to-day in greater de 
mand before the musical public than it has been 
since its first introduction, and there is no abate 


ment of its usefulness; in fact, it seems to have be 


come a source of deeper interest than ever to the 
musical public 

This also accounts for the unusual activity 
among the makers of high-grade, artistic instru 
ments to produce guch results as must keep in 
line with the public demand for tone and tone 
quality So much is now required of a concert 
piano that it can only satisfy the public taste pro 
vided it is equipped with an exceptional musical 
quality of tone associated with volume and power 
rhe mere quality alone will not suffice, nor will it 
do to give power or volume without a refined and 
delicate quality of tone for the expression of all the 
shades of feeling a pianist necessarily requires for 
interpretation 

These reflections are brought forward through a 
recent examination of pianos, the latest specimens 
of that old and renowned American firm of piano 
makers, the Chickerings. This old and respected 
house has been so thoroughly identified with the 
musical life of the people that a certain sentimental 
attachment exists for the firm and its pianos in all 
parts of the country, particularly as the association 
leads back to the very earliest period of musical life 
in the United States. Many of the most famous 
artists of both continents have identified themselves 
with the Chickering piano, and our musical vet 
erans can never forget the remarkable, meteor-like 
appearance of Gottschalk with the Chickering piano, 
as he was in reality the first pianist here who mad 
the identification of the player with the piano com 
plete. Before his day solo pianists did not object t 
playing on any piano that was acceptable in tone 
and touch, but Gottschalk established the insepara- 
Whenever 


or wherever it was Gottschalk, it was also and 


bility of the player and the instrument 


necessarily the Chickering 
From those days onward the Chickering has al 


ways been known as one of the artistic concert 


yianos, and scores of great players have used it 
g I 
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with success. There is a faint suspicion that this 
piano will be used this coming season in some 
sensational events, and it may therefore be stated 
that recent observation and investigation demon- 
strate that never in its long history has this Chicker- 
ing piano been made so thoroughly musical and ar- 
tistic as it now is. It seems that the house has been 
determined to place before the people an instru- 
ment which will be as complete in its structure and 
function as anything that can be created in the line 
of pianos; an instrument replete with capacity for 
the development of every possible phase of pianism, 
no matter what the particular or peculiar character- 
istics of the player may be, and an instrument that 
will represent the possibilities of piano construction 
as they exist at the close of the century in juxta- 
position to what the piano was three-quarters of a 
century ago, when the house was first established. 

Naturally every music lover must be interested 
in the movements and tendencies of our great piano 
manufacturers, for they are among the most poten- 
tial allies we have in the whole musical scheme. It 
is for this reason we call particular attention at this 
moment to the oldest firm among the renowned 
ones, for it appears that we are on the eve of cer- 
tain developments for the coming season which, 
among other things, will demonstrate that the 
Chickering piano is to occupy a foremost rank in 
the musical program which is soon to open, and 
that its qualities are such as to bring forth the very 
highest commendation on the part of the most 


critical musical public. 


THE FORTHCOMING SEASON. 
- is almost here, the musical season of 1898-0. 
And is it not formidable? Never has New 
York city been more startlingly threatened. To 
give just now more than a bare outline were im- 
First and foremost, opera in French, Ital- 
Mr. Grau 


possible. 
ian and German claims our attention. 
proposes to bring over a company that cannot be 
paralleled anywhere. The two de Reszkés, Jean 
and Edouard; Van Dyk, the Belgian tenor; Saleza, 
a lyric tenor of promise; Van Rooy, a Dutch 
baritone of renown; David Bispham and many 
others. The women will be Emma Eames, Calveé, 
Melba, Nordica—for a few speeial performances— 
and Marcella Sembrich. This last engagement is a 
great stroke on the part of the management. 

One of the greatest living contraltos, Madame 
Schumann-Heink, has also been engaged. The 
conductors — will Mancinelli, Bevignani and 
Schalk. Among the promised novelties ace Man- 
cinelli’s “Ero e Leandro,” Saint-Saéns’ “Henry 
VIII.” “The Ring of the Nibelungs,” with cuts, is 
also on the bills, and we shall hear Van Rooy’s 
Wotan and Emma Eames’ Sieglinde. 

Then we are to get at the American Theatre the 
Castle Square Company, whose excellent work has 
been praised so often in these columns. The Royal 
Italian Opera Company goes to the Broadway 
Theatre for a long engagement. It was first heard 
here last spring at Wallack’s, in Puccini and other 
modern Italian masters. The International Opera 
Company, headed by the popular artist Clementine 
De Vere, and conducted by Signor Sapio, is another 
strong candidate for public favor, being strong in 
Of light opera there will be many 
prominent examples. Victor Herbert's and Harry 
Smith’s new work, “The Fortune Teller,” will 
serve to exploit the charming personality of Alice 
The 
will bring out a new opera, besides giving us old 
favorites like ‘Robin Hood” and “The Serenade.” 
Francis Wilson appears in a new operetta and De 
Wolf Hopper in “The Charlatan.” 

Philadelphia will enjoy the Ellis-Damrosch com- 
pany, headed by Melba and an occasional appear- 
ance of a celebrated tenor, Alvarez. Even this does 
not exhaust the operatic list. 

Symphonically we shall not suffer. The Boston 


be 


its personnel. 


Nielsen, late of the Bostonians. Bostonians 


Symphony Orchestra, under Gericke, plays ten 
concerts, and at Carnegie Hall, five Wednesday 
matinees and five on Thursday evenings. The 
Vhilharmonic will give its usual eight public re- 
hearsals and eight evening concerts at Carnegie 
Hall, under Emil Paur. Mr. Paur is also conductor 
of the series of symphonic concerts by the Perma- 
nent Orchestra, and will conduct the Waldorf- 
Astoria series. ‘There will be concerts by the Ora- 
torio Society and the Musical Arts Society, both 
under Frank Damrosch. W. R. Chapman will con- 
duct the Rubinstein and Apollo concerts, and there 
will be the accustomed number of concerts by the 
Liederkranz and Arion societies, the former by its 
new conductor, Herr Klengel. The Seidl Society 
will give concerts in Brooklyn, and Mr. Fleck will 
conduct the Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 

No special mention may be made here of the 
numerous and sporadic band concerts. Of course 
the usual operatic and popular Sunday night con- 
certs will be given at both the Metropolitan Opera 
tiouse and Carnegie Hall. As was stated last week, 
the Boston band will play in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 

Is this all? By no means, for the big attraction 
of the season will appear in January, Emil Sauer, 
one of the greatest of contemporary pianists, and he 
will not be alone, for the names of Joseffy, Rosen- 
thal, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Siloti, Sherwood, 
Aus der Ohe, Madeleine Schiller—after several 
years’ absence—E. A. MacDowell, Georg Liebling, 
Godowsky, Constantin von Sternberg and Richard 
Burmeister. Musin will play the 
there is a rumor that Willy Burmester, the Ger- 
man Paganini, Leopold Auer and Arthur M. Abell 
There is also some talk of nego- 
tiations with that graceful and refined piano artist 
Clotilde Kleeberg. The greatest interest is centred 
on the début of Emil Sauer, who is said to be the 
biggest temperamental player in Europe. Have we 
mentioned them all? No, and probably no com- 
plete and authentic list will appear until W. J. 
Henderson vouchsafes us one of his remarkable 
timetables in his critical department in the Times. 

For the present the above résumé will serve to 


violin, and 


may come over. 


show that a trying musical season is ahead of us. 


SUMMER MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


HE following editorial 
Sun: 


is clipped from the 


_ This summer there has been a dearth of popular music 
in New York which is notable, if not unprecedented. It 
is true that there have been popular concerts at one of th 
roof gardens and that at another establishment there was 
a brief season of the Italian Banda Rossa, followed by a 
briefer season of Dan Godfrey's English military band 
At the beginning of the summer, too, we had a short series 
of musical performances under the direction of Band- 
master Sousa at the Metropolitan Opera House. Gener- 
ally, however, such entertainments have received little pub- 
lic attention and have been encouraged by less patronage. 
Ip the “garden” annex of one theatre where for many 
years German operas were rendered in the summer there 
have been no such performances this summer. The largest 
of the roof gardens is closed. Another of them has not 
been open at any time during the summer; a third has 
closed for lack of patronage. The music of a majority of 
the few “specialty” or variety entertainments open is fur- 
nished by a piano in default of a band. 

What is the reason for this neglect of music? Once we 
had the concerts of Theodore Thomas, the late Adolph 
Neuendorff, P. S. Gilmore, Anton Seidl, Walter Damrosch 
and other orchestra leaders, as a regular feature of summer 
amusement. Brooklyn was creditably represented in the 
same field by military bands and trained orchestras. Is 
not the withdrawal of the supply an indication that there is 
no paying demand for it? It may be assumed that if the 
managers of the public entertainments had found that 
there was profit in offering music we should now have it. 
But is good music, simply as music, desired by enough 
people in New York to bring enough money into the box 
office to make its provision a profitable venture? At the 
Madison Square Roof Garden concerts are given every 
evening by forty-five members of the Metropolitan Opera 
band, led by Mr. Schmitt, at which the best selections of 
music are played admirably, yet the audience never num- 
bers over 500 and frequently falls to 200. Last year the 
same performers lost $3,000 by their venture and this year 
will do little more than cover their expenses. 


Why is not Victor Herbert and his Twenty- 
second Regiment Band included in the above 
meagre list? He supplies all the music there is on 
the Island, for never has there been a summer 


season so devoid of music. The sporadic concerts 
in the public squares do not count for much, and 
Fanciulli only plays twice a week at the Park. 
What is wrong? Have we suddenly lost our taste 
for good music or is not the reason simply because 
we are fagged out with concert and opera during 


the season? 


DE VIVO IS DEAD. 


VERY opera house in every great city of the 
globe has a memorial figure—one of the old 
guards—but it is safe to wager that there was but 
one Diego De Vivo. His manifold experiences 
made him a walking book of reference, and he may 
truthfully be said to be the last survivor of that 
once famous old crowd, the Ullmanns, the Stra- 
kosches, the Graus—Maurice Grau belongs to the 
new generation—the Maretzeks, the Maplesons and 
the who did Italian 


America. Not one of them died rich. 


much for opera in 


rest, so 
Italian opera 
has always bankrupted its managers. Signor De 
Vivo naturally enough believed in the past glories, 
in the banal glories of a stale, superseded school 
He would not recognize that the death knell of old- 
fashioned Italian opera was sounded by Verdi's 
trumpet in “Aida.”” He frankly confessed his dis 
like of Wagner, but admitted that the music was 
“sublime” if not exactly suitable for the Di Mur- 
skas and Parepa Rosas whom he piloted so suc- 
cessfully. 

\ltogether the death of Signor De Vivo removes 


He 


was an active, honest, earnest man, whose devotion 


an interesting figure from the musical world 


to his “star” was remarkable. He did not outlive 
his friends, who were legion, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House will not be quite the same without 


his familiar face at its po: tals on grand opera nights 


When the funeral of the late Max Maretzek 
took place several years ago there were pres 
ent about twenty people, including the late 


Diego De Vivo, who at the time commented upon 


the indifference shown to the old leader and man 
ager on the part of the big musical world of New 
York. 
tive of this paper who was at the funeral 

Last Saturday at De 


in this city, including two representatives 


He addressed his remarks to a representa 


Diego Vivo’s funeral 
from 
this paper there were present about twenty peo 
ple, most of them neighbors and relatives; the 
riusical world was absent and there was no indica- 
tion at the funeral that Diego De Vivo ever had the 
slightest interest in music during his lifetime so 
far as the representation of the musical fraternity 
was concerned. De Vivo was buried by the Actors’ 
Fund, and one of the Sunday papers stated that it is 
the usual fate of an impresario to die poor. 

De Vivo interested himself entirely in bringing 
here and exploiting foreign musicians, just as 
Maretzek did, just as Abbey did, just as Neuen- 
All these 


men died poor; that is to say, not one of them left 


dorff did when he was an impresario. 


an estate worth a dollar, and several of them could 
only be buried decently through the intercession 
of friends or associations. 

Who, then, is the manager who has made money 
by bringing foreigners to the United States and 
paying them the tremendous salaries they have 
We should like to 


know who he is, for he must be classed among the 


been in the habit of receiving? 
curiosities of the period. We merely point to the 
facts as they pass before us to prove that no career 
can be made by any impresario engaged in the task 
of bringing from Europe high salaried artists and 
exploiting them in the United States. The scheme 
signifies bankruptcy, as has so frequently been 
illustrated, and, we are sorry to say, also poverty 
and all that is associated with it, as has been written 
in the history of the managers we refer to above. 
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WILHELM GERICKE. 
FTER some years over seas, Wilhelm Gericke, 
formerly conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, returns to his old post, and there can be 
no doubt as to the genuineness of the satisfaction 
expressed in print and private regarding his renomi 
nation. By perfectly fair, perfectly legitimate 
means, Mr. Gericke has won a reputation for him- 
self, both at home and abroad. Beloved in Vienna, 
and his name a glorious tradition for the younger 
frequenters of the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, he comes back to the scenes of 
his former triumphs richer in experience and with- 
out abating a jot of that old mastery of his men—a 
mastery that laid the technical foundations of the 
band from Boston. 

Mr. Gericke has been strenuously absorbed in 
his work while in Europe, but he confesses to al- 
He it 
was who first conducted the Boston Orchestra in 


ways having felt a weakness for America. 


this city and at Steinway Hall. We understand 
that Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber played the part of 
an impresaria in the matter. There it was that Mr. 
Gericke unfolded to our astonished ears the tech- 
nical beauty, the grace, finesse and polish of his 
wonderful organization. Since those days he has 
grown, and a too austere preoccupation with the 
material side of his music has given way to a cer- 
tain breadth, mellowness and poetry. He has the 
true conductor’s temperament — alert, nervously 


We look for much 
from Wilhelm Gericke and the Boston Symphony 


vigorous, tactful and musical. 


Orchestra during the coming season. 


A Russian Program. 

At Hotel Lakeside, Lakeside, Ohio, M. von Secken- 
dorff, of Pittsburg, Pa., gave a lecture on “Russian Musi 
Literature and Art.” He was assisted by Mrs. Stella 
Hadden-Alexander. M. von Seckendorff is a Russian 
nobleman and a noted scholar 


Jon Jackson. 
The success achieved last season by Ion Jackson, the 
popular tenor, is mirrored by the press notices given 
below: 


Ion Jackson, who sang the tenor part of “Stabat Mater” 
Friday night has a robust voice of high range and great 
beauty of tone. He sang the “Cujus Animam,” which is 
one of the greatest tenor solos of the day in a masterly 
manner. Mr. Jackson's sustaining power is excellent. His 
voice appeared to great advantage in the sextet last 
night, and is especially adapted to operatic selections 
Morning News, Savannah, Ga 


Ion Jackson, the tenor—what an excellent voice he has, 
and how well he sang those songs. His pure tenor voice 
is powerful and brilliant. He has jumped into popularity 
here at one bound.—Graphic, Greenwich, Conn 


Jackson, who sang in concert here for the first time, 
won the audience from the first, and will have a warm wel- 
come when he comes again. He possesses a voice of won 
derful beauty, and his clear enunciation is an added charm 
—Greenwich News 


Mr. Jackson, of whom so much had been predicted, met 
all expectations.. He was in magnificent voice, and won 
several encores by his splendid vocalization. The rendi- 
tion of the Oberon aria was the effort of the evening, and 
showed the wonderful range and execution of which his 
voice is capable. He is easily one of the best tenors who 
has appeared at these festivals —Syracuse Post 


Mr. Jackson displayed his fine tenor voice to advantage, 
and received an ovation. The robust character is shown 
in the lower and middle register, but the upper one has a 
more lyric quality. He sang in good style and much 
spirit—American, Nashville, Tenn 

Mr. Jackson was the most in favor with the audience, 
and he easily led in applause.—Banner, Nashville, Tenn 


He was a new artist, and entered into popular favor at 
once. His voice is a tenor robusto, with a sweet and mel 
low quality —The State, Columbia, S. C 


He possesses a remarkably sympathetic tenor voice, full 
of sweetness, which charmed the audience.—Syracuse 
Journal. 

Mr. Jackson is now filling an engagement at the New 
York Chautauqua Assembly, where he is doing brilliant 
solo work. He has already made some excellent engage- 
ments for the coming season. 


THE 








\n Humepie Appreciation of R. H. D 


Air: Tommy Atkins 
Dicky Davis, you’re a darling; 
Dickie Davis, you’re a dear; 
You would make a bully general 
A commander without peer 


if you are a bit top-heavy 
If you have a case of head, 

You could start an army night school 
And teach tactics, on the dead 


Though your English may be woozy, 
And your facts a trifie queer, 
And though what you know of armies, 
Has been studied from the rear 
You’ve made Alger out a farmer, 
Proved that Shafter is a gump; 
You alone could take Havana, 
And get Blanco on the jump 


Dickie Davis, you've got medals, 
And those literary clothes, 
\nd your presence lends distinction 
Everywhere the army goes 
But, dear Dickie, there’s a darling, 
Please come back to home and ma 
And remove one horrid feature 
From this very torrid war 
—Tue Guyer, in Town Topics 


HAT was like a bolt from the blue came to me 
last Friday, when I was in the valley of 
death—or what seemed nigh unto like it \ 
foreign letter bearing the Russian postmark and 
addressed, “Tur RAcoNTEUR, care of THE MUSICAL 
Courter, New York, America.” The envelope 
contained a big blue slip of paper, unfolded, and on 
it were these English words, words that burned 
into my brain: 

“To one of your ennobled and sinister imagina 
tion I must recommend the words of the Scriptures, 
‘What profiteth a man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ ” 

lhe letter was signed “Lyof N. Tolstoy,” and 
was dated from Kiew, Russia, July 1. 

Why ennobled, why sinister? I feel like echoing 
Polonius and saying, “Mobled queen is good.” I 
am having the letter framed—if it is genuine. If it 
is not, sad the day for the lads who played the joke. 

But if you only knew how little like a joke the 
thing seems. Tolstoy reads THE MusIcAL 
CouRIER, reads it so as to be able to hate music 
more. Why does he pick me out with his curious 
conglomeration of “ennobled and sinister”? Per- 
haps he is contemplating a visit to America. Well, 
I can recommend him to Major Pond. If he can 
convert Pond I will consent to being ducked bap- 
tismally myself. In the meantime his quotation 
gives me a midsummer shiver. 

What if the old prophet were right and our whole 
modern scheme of art as blasphemous and as 
wicked as the forbidden graven images of the 
A pleasant, exhilarating sense of having 
Luckily a bar 


Hebrews? 
worshipped false gods would set in. 
of Bach or Beethoven and the nightmare of Tol- 
stoy and his Mujik music vanishes in thin air. What 
doth it profit a man if he gains his selfish soul and 
loses the whole world? There’s altruism for you! 


x * * 


A story, which has been a joy for many a long 
day among musicians, tells how a celebrated con- 
ductor, refusing an invitation to an afternoon party 
for his wife on the plea of her delicate health, got 
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a little mixed in his explanations, for he made the 
following statement: “My wife lies in the after 
noon; if she does not lie, then she swindles!” 
N. B. 


for “feeling giddy.” 


“Schwindeln” is the equivalent in German 


* * 


* 

Here is a new Bismarck story, a musical one 
lt appeared in the Tribune last Sunday: 

“Musical anecdotes about Prince Bismarck ought 
to be in order, but unhappily the Iron Chancellor 
was not a musical man, and to discuss him in re- 
lation to music one would be compelled to pursue 
the ‘lucus a non lucendo’ principle. However, a 
story comes to mind which may be said to illus- 
trate his conception of his master’s attitude toward 
the art. Niemann, the great dramatic tenor, told it 
to the Tribune’s commentator years ago, when the 
conversation chanced to turn on a singer whose 
last years were spent in America. This was Karl 
Formes, the always formidable and sometimes ter- 
rifying basso. The story relates to Niemann’s first 
meeting with Formes. The latter had been so long 
away from his native Germany that even Nie- 
mann’s generation of artists knew him only as a 
tradition when once he turned up in Berlin, pre 
sented himself at the famous tenor’s lodgings, in 
troduced himself, and almost in the same breath 
asked Niemann to secure for him an invitatian, o1 
command, to sing at a court concert. Niemann 
knew nothing about his voice or manner, except 
what tradition reported, and, relying on that, pro 
cured for him the desired opportunity to be heard 
by the dignitaries of Berlin. ‘You can imagine 
how I felt,’ said Niemann, relating the anecdote, 
‘when Formes stood up and bellowed he did not 
sing, he roared and bellowed, always off the pitch 
a song by Schubert. The perspiration fairly rolled 
down my face as | reflected on the possible conse 
quences of my rashness in asking that he be 1n- 
vited to sing; but to my amazement, when he had 
finished, the old Emperor led the applause and de 
manded an encore, which Formes gave in the same 
awful style. Of course | was relieved, but I could 
not understand it. Later in the evening I saw 
Madame Lucca sitting cosily on a sofa with Prince 
Bismarck. To her | went and timidly put the ques 
tion why Formes had made so great a hit. Bis 
“Can't you guess? Look at the 
Can't you hear our Emperor saying, 


marck answered 

size of him 

‘What a soldier he’d make!’ Let him sing again!’ ”’ 
es * »@ 

How we shall miss Don Diego De Vivo next 
winter at the opera. Not only was the old gentle 
man an unfailing index for dates and half forgotten 
facts, but he was unwearyingly good tempered. The 
gang was sometimes given to alluding to his age, 
but he always managed to hit back. We are all 
very sorry that he is dead. 

a * « 

This was in the Figaro 

Guest (seated at the table between host and host 
ess, to the child of the house)—We’'re good 
friends, we two—aren’t we? 

Child 


don’t mind saying it before papa 


} 


Rather. And I’m not like mamma. | 


* 


* * 


Here is a paragraph from a letter written by 
George Meredith and printed in the Harvard 
Monthly: 

“When at the conclusion of your article on my 
works you say that a certain change in public taste, 
should it come about, will be to some extent due to 
me, you hand me the flowering wreath I covet. For 
I think that all right use of life, and the one secret 
of life, is to pave ways for the firmer footing of 
those who succeed us, and as to my works, | know 
them faulty, think them of worth only where they 
point and aid to that end. Close knowledge of our 
fellows, discernment of the laws of existence—these 
lead to great civilization. I have supposed that the 
novel, exposing and illustrating the natural history 
of man, may help us to such sustaining roadside 












































































































gifts. But I have never started on a novel to pursue 
the theory it developed. ‘The dominant idea in my 
mind took up the characters and the story mid- 
way.” 
eee 

Ilka Horowitz-Barnay, says Mr. Finck, explains 
in the Deutsche Revue why Max Nordau thinks 
Liszt was a degenerate. One evening Nordau was 
introduced to Liszt with the question, addressed to 
Liszt, whether he had ever seen the gentleman be- 
fore. ‘I believe | have not had the pleasure,” said 
Liszt; whereupon Nordau remarked, “I have al- 
ready seen the Cathedral of Strassburg, but the 
Cathedral has not yet seen me.” Liszt, though 
usually not averse to flattery, drew the line at this 
characteristically silly remark. Turning to the lady 
who had made the introduction he said to her, “Ca, 
c’est un journaliste, n’est-ce pas?” and paid no fur- 
ther attention to Nordau, who never forgot the 
slur. 

" ee, 


[ found this in last Saturday’s Evening Sun. Mr. 


Coutts ought to stop: 


“Money Coutts approves of Herr Nietzsche’s 


theory of Wagner’s impropriety, as witness the fol- 
lowing stanzas, in which the master of Bayreuth is 
disposed of: 
I know no more lascivious sight 
Than Parsifal before the walls 
Of Klingsor’s Castle; and no light 
Corrupter than from Wagner falls. 
An honest man, who loved his dame, 
His bride or mistress, could have riven 
An easier passage through the flame 
Of flaunting courtesans to heaven! 
Not his to parley with those bairs, 
To palter with their beckoning eyes, 
Or dream of bartering for such wares 
His own unpurchasable prize. 


No chrismed spear need manhood crave 
To pierce the enchanter Folly’s pale; 

He cleaves with Passion’s trenchant glaive 
His path to Love, the only Grail. 


* 
* * 


Alexander Lambert informs me of the news of 
Von Schloezer’s death, which took place four weeks 
ago near Frankfort, Germany. Heart trouble was 
the cause. He wrote some interesting and difficult 
piano studies. 


s * ~@ 


This was in last Sunday’s Tribune: 

“Something like a Dr. Jekyll in real life was 
Gerard de Nerval, if we may believe M. Arvede 
Barine, writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
‘The first time,’ he says, ‘that Gerard de Nerval saw 
his double he remembered that such a visitation, ac- 
cording to the old German legend, is a sign of 
death, and he was seized with fear and anguish. 
Nevertheless, he continues to live, and when the 
apparition next appeared it occurred to him that 
possibly it was not the menacing spectre for which 
he had mistaken it, but rather the ‘mystic brother’ 
of Oriental traditions. Precisely what he meant by 
this phrase is not clear, but he could not have found 
a better one to account for his peculiar experiences. 
Gerard’s normal self was tranquil and serene; op- 
posed to vehement excitements of any kind, and a 
master of the pure, limpid style that led to his being 
called the French Sterne. It was to his second ego 
that must be attributed his eccentricities and mental 
aberrations—his ‘mystic brother’ it was who sent 
him wandering over Germany without money or 
baggage; who planted him at the street corners of 
Paris in ecstatic attitudes, and finally drove him to 
insanity and suicide.’ ”’ 

De Nerval, an exquisite poet, was very musical. 
That must have been a rare sight, the day he was 
caught trailing a lobster about the Palais-Royal. 
He had it tied up with blue ribbons and said to his 
friends: 

“See; why is it more ridiculous than a tame cat 
or a tame cow? Lobsters neither bark nor bite, 
and, besides, they know the secrets of the sea!” 


THE 


His face of pale beauty looked almost awesome 
as he whispered these words. He declared that he 
had not one, but seventeen religions, and they say 
that he had planned a drama about Balkniss, the 
hairy Queen of Sheba, who crossed the lake of mir- 
rors to reach Solomon, the Wise and Lewd mon- 
arch of old. Later he hung himself in a dreary 
alley of old Paris. A tame raven hopped over his 
body, which was whitened by the snow. Poor poet, 
so rich in gifts, so wretched in reality! 

Have you read his “Artemis”—terrible, strange, 
implacable poem, as terrible as Rosselli’s “Vam 
Virlues”? 

“White Roses fall! Ye flout our gods with shame; 

White phantoms fall from burning heavens and 
perish. 

The Saint of Hell is holier in these Eyes!” 





* 


a * 


The worst has happened to Hobson. The Count- 


more than a month passed, and another letter from 
the same girl reached him, in which she stated that 
her engagement with the young man had been 
broken off and that she had accepted another 
He replied that he had every confidence in 
her judgment, and again expressed his hearty 
Almost two months after 


suitor. 


wishes for her welfare. 
that Gilbert received a third letter from the same 
girl, who informed him that young Lord - had 
proposed and that she had accepted him, after 
breaking her engagement with No, 2. Gilbert 
“T desire to congratulate you on your 
Here he 


then wrote: 
approaching marriage with ————.” 
placed an asterisk and in a foot-note added: “Here 
insert the name of the happy man.” 


* 


* * 


The Revue de Paris prints a letter written by 
Balzac in which he describes a visit to George Sand 


at her country chateau. “I found the camarade,” 








ess De Bremont has written a poem for him called, 


oddly enough, “The Angel of Peace.” 


* * 


A Te Deum for the victory at Manila has been 
written by Walter Damrosch this summer, in the 





DIEGO DE VIVO 
At the Age of Sixty-two. 


course of his stay at Bar Harbor. His brother 
Frank will produce it next season at the opening 
concert of the New York Oratorio Society. It is 
for four solo voices, chorus, orchestra and organ. 


a * * 


From a contemporary: 

A Spanish warrior reached the gate of Heaven 
and was stopped by the guardian, who queried of 
him what was in the package under his arm. 

“That,” said Blanco, “is my typewriter.” 

“You will have to leave it outside,” replied the 
guardian, firmly. 

With haughty mien the Spanish warrior strode 
through the gate, but as he saw an attendant care- 
lessly throw aside the beloved machine he mur- 
mured, “This is hell,” and though they gave him a 
harp he refused to play. 


xs * « 


In the early days of W. S. Gilbert’s success a 
young woman who was a member of one of the 
“Pinafore” companies wrote to him of her ap- 
proaching marriage with a young man of good 
position and family. Gilbert congratulated the 
young woman and expressed the hope that her 
future might be prosperous and happy. A little 





he said, “in her dressing gown, smoking a cigar, 
She had 
He also states that 


wearing red trousers and yellow slippers. 
a double chin, like a monk.” 
George Sand went to bed at 6 A. m. and rose at 
midday, and smoked to excess. She dressed her 
daughter as a boy. 


* 


* * 


An interesting article on Prof. Karl Klindworth 
may be found in the London Musical Times. The 
following will be of interest to those pianists who 
have profited by Klindworth’s Chopin edition: 

After residing fourteen years in England Pro- 
fessor Klindworth left these shores in 1868 to take 
up his abode in Moscow. He went at the insti 
gation of Anton Rubinstein as professor of the 
piano at the Imperial Conservatorium, then under 
the direction of Nicolas Rubinstein, brother of the 
great pianist. He made his first appearance in 
Moscow in Chopin’s F minor concerto, which he 
had reorchestrated in a masterly manner before he 
left London. It was during his sojourn in the old 
capital of Russia that Professor Klindworth accom- 
plished two remarkable achievements which have 
given him a European and American reputation. 
The first is his wonderful piano scores of Wagner’s 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen,” already referred to; 
the second is his monumental edition of Chopin’s 
works, an edition, as Mr. Dannreuther says, “be 
yond all praise for rare insight into the text and 
minute care bestowed on the presentation of it.” 
This editorial task, or rather labor of love, occu 
pied Professor Klindworth for three or four years, 
as he was otherwise much occupied with teaching 
Its difficulties were increased by the necessity of 
collating the editions issued in Paris, London, Brus- 
sels and Leipsic, each having important variants. 
The edition was issued in 1878 with the following 
title: 

Fr. Chopin. O0cuvres compleétes, revues, doig 
tées et soigneusement corrigées d’aprés les éditions 
de Paris, Londres, Bruxelles et Leipsic par Charles 
Klindworth. 

Klindworth’s old fellow student, Hans von Bii- 
low, testified to the excellence of the Chopin edition 
in the following terms: 

I know of only two ways to learn Chopin’s works 
properly. The first is to hear the great master, 
Franz Liszt, play them. ‘he second is to study 
them in Karl Klindworth’s edition. Myself a fel- 
low pupil with Klindworth of Liszt, at Weimar, | 
am fain to consult Klindworth’s edition whenever 
I set about preparing any piece by Chopin for pub- 
lic performance, although I possess Chopin’s works 
in heart and head, and also for the most part at my 
fingers’ ends. I am ready to assert that it is the 
bounden duty of every conscientious pianist and 
thoroughly honest piano teacher to do the same. 
In short, I maintain that Klindworth’s is the only 


masterly edition of Chopin. 


Liszt wrote on a presentation copy of one of his 


own works the following inscription: 


To Karl Klindworth, the very conscientious ex- 


pert and intelligent annotator of the best edition 
which has yet appeared of the works of Chopin. 
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SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, JULY 10 

That Briareus of musical journals, THe Musicat Cou 
RIER, Of New York, has issued the first instalment of the 
“National Edition,” upon which it has been en- 
gaged so long. It is indeed a tremendous undertaking. 
There seems to be about 200 pages, or enough to make 
800 pages of medium book size, and this, we are told, con- 
It is not all national, 


colossal 


stitutes but a small part of the whole 
for there are very interesting articles on Berlioz and other 
topics of general musical interest, but whatever American 
subjects are taken up are gone into thoroughly, the local 
history of Worcester, San Francisco and a few other cities 
is worked up, and there are special articles on famous 
pianists, violinists and singers who have appeared in this 
country. The vast array of American performers, teach 
ers and pupils whose biographies and pictures are given 
here should convince the most skeptical that music is in 
a flourishing condition in this country. There are articles 
on voice production, which can be skipped, and sarcastic 
papers showing why American pupils should not go abroad 
to study, which may be passed over by all but those who 
are thinking of taking lessons with Joachim or Leschetizky 
The usual editorial and literary departments appear, and 
altogether it is an astonishing 10-cents’ worth. THe Must- 
CAL Courter is first of all a newspaper, and it would be 
hard to keep up with the times without it. In its own field 
it has no rivals, either in this country or in Europe, and 
it lays claim to a circle of 250,000 readers 


BROOKLYN CITIZEN, JULY 10 


Tue Musica Courter has just published what it prop 
erly terms a “National Edition,” for its July number, which 
is the first section of a unique work on the development 
of music in the United States at the present time. The 
splendid current issue is encyclopedic in its scope, bring 
ing side by side the musical status of all prominent cities 
from Maine to the Pacific coast and from Canada to Mex 
ico; together with sketches of the greatest musicians of 
which the country boasts, and the less conspicuous toilers 
through whose efforts musical taste is being educated and 
an ever increasing standard of the art set before the Amer 
ican people. Musical institutions, famous orchestral lead 
ers and their work, and brief essays on kindred topics help 
to make up the valuable volume, which is complete with 
between 200 and 300 portraits of artists and teachers. The 
musical territory of the United States is considered in 
sections of which one of the most interesting is the Pacific 
Coast. 

The “National Edition” of Tue Mustcar Courter is dis- 
tinguished from all others by an attractive colored cover, 
combining patriotism and musical emblems with a por 
trait of the author of “Home, Sweet Home.” 
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an average public opinion, the 
value of which cannot be over- 


estimated. An additional number 
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Bertin (GERMANY) TAGEBLATT. 

\ brilliant testimony to the enterprise of the American 
publishing trade is furnished by a “National Edition’ of 
THe Musica Courter, of New York. The number be- 
fore us, in form somewhat resembling the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, would, if in ordinary book form, fill a thick volume. 
The contents of this number give a clear view of musical 
life in America. Among other things, it contains informa- 
tion from all the great centres of the Union respecting 
the condition of musical affairs. The portraits belonging 
to these reports are reproduced in the best conceivable 
style. An article by the Berlin writer, Otto Floersheim, 
merits attention. 


It Monpo Artistico, MILan, ITALY 

THe Musicat Courter, of New York, a musical and 
dramatic periodical which always excites admiration for 
the variety of its information, the number and richness of 
its notices and illustrations, the elegance and clearness of 
its type and cuts, has commenced a very interesting pub- 
lication, the history of music and musicians in North 
(America, and an account of the actual state of musical 
development in that country. The first part, of more than 
200 pages, in paper de luxe, contains the portraits of artists, 
musicians, composers, critics, professors, included in the 
text, which renders the publication, a large folio, more 
aried and attractive 

We find with pleasure portraits of many of our artists, 
who are now American by their long residence It is a 
work which does high honor to the journal that imagined 
and completed it, and to the typographical establishment 


that printed it. 


I, Trovatore, MILan, ITALY 
THe Musicar Courter, of New York, has issued an ex 
traordinary number, really extraordinary, for it consists 
of 166 pages and no fewer than 255 of portraits and illus 


trations. 


Urica Heravp, Juty 14. 


The National Edition of THe Musicat Courter aims to 
give an approximate condition of present musical develop 
ment and future possibilities of music in this country. The 
number is in fact a musical magazine of perpetual refer 
ences. It contains articles giving the history of musical 
organizations in the principal cities of the United States, 
sketches of leading musicians, and articles on many musical 
topics The number is profusely illustrated with fine 
half-tone pictures, some of them full-page The front 
cover is handsomely illuminated, and bears a portrait of 
the author of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Boston Times, JULY 10 

The National Edition of THe Musica Courter, of July 
4, is a splendid issue, representing the acme of excellence 
thus far reached by any strictly musical periodical, both 
in its contents and make-up. A special cover of artistic 
design in soft and harmonious colorings catches the eye 
immediately, and the issue contains reading matter enough 
to keep one interestea the best portion of a whole day. It 
is the aim of the publisher in this issue “to place before 
the musical publicof the American nation a map of the musi 
cal situation as it exists, showing at one time and in one 
place, as has never been hitherto attempted, an approx 
imate condition of present musical development and the 
future possibilities of music in this country.” The arti 
cles are by men and women competent to present the sub 
jects whereof they write, and noted musical figures from 
all over the country are described personally and profes 
sionally, while hundreds of half-tone photographs illustrate 
the number It is an issue which will be preserved, for 
its contents in both a literary and a pictorial way are of 
permanent value. 


GALVESTON TRIBUNE, JULY 13 

Tue Musica Courter people are hustlers The last 
number of that well-known publication, dated July 4, is a 
National Edition of about 200 pages, largely advertisements 
of music teachers of the “write up” order, but containing 
a great deal of valuable information about people whose 
names are familiar in up-to-date musical circles. J. Singer 
is the correspondent of THe Musicat Courter in this city 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, JULY 13 
Tue Musicat Courter issued last week an enormous 
patriotic edition It has an abundance of interesting ma 
terial The workmanship, both literary and typographical, 


is of a high order 


PittspurG Dispatcu, JULY I! 

Tue MusicaL Courtrer—The July 4 number of this musi 
cal authority is denominated the “National Edition,” and 
is deserving of the title. The cover page design is a work 
f art, draped with the Star Spangled Banner, bordered 
with flowers and birds, and having for its centre a portrait 
in colors of John Howard Payne. The contents constitute 
a work of perpetual reference, rich in portraits and matter 


worthy of preservation 


MINNEAPOLIS TIMES, JULY 24 
Tue Musicat Courter under date of July 4 comes out 


as a national issue. It contains portraits of the prominent 
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artists, with sketches of their lives and many interesting 
personalities. The typographical work throughout is ex- 
cellent. The second edition will be ready about October, 
and the two will make a most interesting volume to musi- 


cians, 


CoLUMBUS JOURNAL, JULY I0. 

The long expected first section of the national patriotic 
issue of THe Musicat Courter, of New York, appeared 
the past week. It consists of more than 150 pages, of the 
usual size, and it is unquestionably the most elaborate and 
mammoth edition of any musical paper ever published any- 
where. It is nothing short of a magnificent monument to 
the enterprise, enthusiasm and organizing powers of its 
editors and publishers. The typographical appearance of 
the number is superb, but one wonders most at the lavish 
expenditure of time, money and brains in preparing the 
matter which constitutes the great issue. The motives of 
Tue Musicat Courier people in publishing this edition 
have been impugned in various other papers, and it has 
been charged that it was purely a money-making scheme, 
masquerading as a display of patriotic zeal. But whether 
the object has been mercenary or not, the result is a book 
which all musical people will preserve with great care and 
be thankful for the enterprise which has given it to them. 

The front cover is a handsome special design in colors, 
the central feature of which is a portrait of John Howard 
Payne, with a music sheet below showing the first meas- 
ure of his “Home, Sweet Home.” There are many spe- 
cial articles of great value, notable among them being 
“The Advantages and Disadvantages of Musical Study in 
by the Berlin associate, Otto Floersheim; ‘‘Me- 
moirs of Hector Berlioz,” reviewed by Fannie Edgar 
Thomas, the now famous Paris music correspondent; 
“Voice Placement,” by J. Stanford Brown; “Aids to 
Artists’ Success,”’ by John W. Fairman; “The Music of 
Savage and Half-Civilized Races,” by Louis P. Elson; 
“American Organists,”” by William C. Carl; a sketch of 
fancy, “Tannhauser’s Tournament,”” by the RACONTEUR; 
“Vienna and Leschetizkyism,” by Lilian Apel; “Modern 
Organs and Organists,’”’ by Frederick Archer. 

There are elaborate historical reviews of music in various 
parts of the country, especially on the Pacific coast, and 
there are portraits and biographical sketches of innumer- 
able artists. Among a two-page collection of portraits of 
promising pupils of Francis Fischer Powers, of New York, 
is one of Miss Helen Camille Shauck, of Columbus. 


Berlin,” 


BurraLco News, JuLy 10. 

Tue Musicat Courter’s Patriotic Edition, published 
July 4, was a great success. Nearly 200 pages of reading 
matter and pictures of professional musicians constitute 
an edition that entitles the owners and managers to feel 
proud and delighted at the splendid results secured in this 
unique National Edition. A picture of John Howard 
Payne with a few measures of “Home, Sweet Home,” with 
the national colors, adorn the outside page. 


N. Y. BookseLtLer, NEWSDEALER AND STATIONER, AUG. I. 

Tue Musica Courter is signally distinguishing itself by 
bringing out in sections a National Edition, designed to 
record the musical activities of the continent. The first 
section appeared in a splendidly designed cover in colors, 
and is profusely illustrated with portraits of prominent 
American musicians, and has, in addition, many special 
articles. The Pacific Coast, Boston, Missouri and Roches- 
ter each receive special attention, as do a number of emi- 
nent teachers and performers. It is rightly stated on the 
front page that the number constitutes a musical magazine 
of perpetual reference 


Burrato SunpAy Times, July 17. 

Tue Musicat Courier has finally issued the National 
Edition, which has been promised for a number of months. 
It is a stupendous and exhaustive work, advertising scores 
of teachers and schools and convincing the reader that the 
profession of music must be lucrative in the extreme. Buf- 
falo is represented by several worthy musicians and musi- 
cal people, not wholly representative, but making an ad- 
mirable page. The edition, as a whole, is a very re- 
markable piece of work, and those who compiled it de- 
serve the greatest commendation 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN, JULY 16. 

THE Musicat Courter issued a beautiful National Edi- 
tion on the Fourth of July, bearing on its upper cover a 
portrait of John Howard Payne, with an autograph copy 
of the music of “Home, Sweet Home,” beneath it, and 
the Stars and Stripes draped about the portrait. The en- 
tire design is in color. As the issue was designed to be 
“a music magazine of perpetual reference,” its contents in- 
clude the histories of musicians in various centres of influ- 
ence, with portraits. The other textual features include: 
“Aids to Artists’ Success,” by John W. Fairman; “Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of Musical Study in Berlin,” by 
Otto Floersheim ; “Memories of Hector Berlioz,’ reviewed 
by Fannie Edgar Thomas; ‘Music of the Zuni Indians of 
New Mexico”; “Shattered Idols: Selections from Sylvanus 
Urban’s Diary,”’ by Leonard Liebling; “Voice Placement,” 
by J. Stanford Brown; “The Music of Savage and Half- 
Civilized Races,” a set of lectures by Louis C. Elson. Some 
of the portraits are fine double-page engravings, and the 
issue as a whole is one worthy of preservation. 


Newporr (R. I.) News, Jury 9 

In these days of flags and bunting, and pride in our coun- 
try, the American eagle spreads his wings in the depart- 
ment of music also. THe Musicat Courter has outdone 
itself in an edition put out on the national birthday. The 
announcement modestly says: “In this present issue THE 
Musica Courier has endeavored to place before the musi 
cal public of the American nation a map of the musical 
situation as it exists, showing at one time, and in one 
place, as has never been hitherto attempted, an approximate 
condition of present musical development and the future 
possibilities of music in this country. The scheme is a 
gigantic one, and the presentment of this national issue 
does not claim to be more than a faithful and effective 
working of so vast a territory.” 

The number opens, as it should, with a fine full-page 
portrait of Edward A. MacDowell, of whom America can- 
not be too proud. (ther portraits are of Sousa, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Clementine de Vere, Emil Paur, Theo- 
dore Thomas, B. J. Lang, Max Bendix, Frank Van der 
Stucken, Carl Zerrahn, and a host of others. It is, of 
course, impossible to crowd the enormous field of Ameri- 
can music into one issue of a magazine, but we do miss 
Arthur Foote and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. A new departure 
is the presentation of well-known teachers of different lo- 
calities, with some of their pupils. 

The edition is the first of a series, the second number 
of which will be published early in the fall. It is properly 
illustrated, and its cover, in addition to being gay with 
national emblems, has a likeness of John Howard Payne, 
and a fac-simile of the first measures of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” The covers of THe Musicat Courter have been 
a feature this year. There was a fine portrait of Grieg, 
the Norwegian composer, on the issue of June 8, and other 
covers have recently carried the faces of Ysaye, Pugno, 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Anton Seidl and Josef Hof- 
mann. The portraits are large. clear, and true to life, and 
well worthy of preservation. 


Carlin Europ 


WILL RETURN SEPTEMBER 15. 


eecoo 


Address (until September 8), 


Care Richault & Cie., 
4 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


JewisH MESSENGER, JULY 29. 

Tue Musicat Courier is to be congratulated upon its 
enterprise in getting out at National Edition with the 
object in view of placing before the American public “a 
map of the musical situation as it exists, showing an ap- 
proximate condition of present musical development and 
the possibilities of music in this country.”” The survey is, 
of course, by no means comprehensive, nor is the principle 
of proportion as carefully observed as could be wished; 
but so much has been accomplished that to withhold praise 
would be ungenerous. It is intended to issue a second 
revised section of this National Edition in the fall. 


PHILADELPHIA TIMES, JULY I0. 
The national number of THe Musica. Courter is one of 
the finest editorial and typographical efforts yet made by 
the company. 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER, JULY 9. 

The promised National Edition of Tae Musicar Cot 
RIER is now out, bearing the date of the Fourth of July. It 
is about five times the size of the regular weekly edition, 
and besides portraits and notes of many prominent Ameri- 
can musicians and singers, it contains a variety of inter- 
esting articles on musical subjects. It is unfortunate that 
in an edition intended for future reference the pages should 
not have been numbered or any index provided 


BANGok Datty CoMMERCIAL, JULY 13 
Tue Musica, Courter, of New York, has issued a spe 
cial supplement, a National Edition, dated July 4, which 
will constitute a fairly complete library and reference book 


of the musicians of America and those who have won fame 


here. The book several hundreds of pages of 
write-ups of these famous people, with photograph illus 


While many of the actually 


contains 


trations in great profusion 
great artists are missing from the book, probably for good 
reasons, there is enough in it to more than commend it to 
the attention of the musical people of Bangor and of this 
vicinity. Lillian Blauvelt has a charming picture and a lit 
tle compliment in the book, and so has Mr. Chapman 
Then there are portraits and stories about Sousa, Thomas, 
Paur, De Vere and other well-known people, with hun 
dreds of others whose names are familiar to us if their 
There are some general editorial remarks 
some of its 


voices are not. 
and contributions on American 
phases, which give the volume an additional value. On 
the whole, and considering the price of the work, people 
who are in the remotest way related to music matters can 
It is worth ten times its cost, 
observers 


music and 


not afford to be without it 
if only as a means of bringing we 
into something like a personal relation to some of the people 
of whom we are constantly reading in newspapers and 


“down East” 


magazines. 


Arcus, JULY 16 

Tue Musicat Courter for July 4 is one of the noblest 
editions ever published by any magazine. Its price is, as 
usual, ten cents, though in this First Section of the patri 
A résumé 


ALAMEDA (CAL.) DAILy 


otic edition there are nearly two hundred pages 
of musical events in San Francisco from early days to the 
In fact, the Pacific Coast 


present holds a prominent place 
The visit of THe 


receives a goodly share of attention 
MusicaL CourteEr’s representative, Miss Emilie Frances 
Bauer, has been of very great value to us. Miss Bauer 
is a woman of rare insight and discrimination, is fear 
less in her critiques and original and independent in her 
ideas. She has made a great friends here, who 
appreciate her value as a woman no less than as a musical 
critic. Tue Mustcar Courter contains portraits of promi 


George Hamlin, 


—TENOR. e 


Address FREDERICK J. WESSELS, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


nent musical people all over the United States. The por- 
traits are in nearly every case accompanied by short biog- 
raphies. Occasionally a short biography without a por- 
trait is given. A review cannot do justice to the splendid 
National Edition; but every one interested is advised to 
secure a copy before the output is exhausted. Every stu- 
dent and every professional will find its pages full of de- 
light. 

The various unpleasantnesses which American pupils un- 
dergo who study at Vienna with Leschetitzky is plainly 
told by Miss Lillian Apel in the July 4 Musica, Courter 
Miss Apel tells what she knows to be true, having studied 
for a long time with the master. She quotes Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler (Leschetitzky’s most famous pupil) as 
saying: 

“If he threw me down the back stairs 1 would crawl up 
the front.” Miss Apel denounces Herr Leschetitzky—with 
what fairness the reader must judge for himself. 


New ORLEANS PICAYUNE, JULY 17. 

The July number of THe Musicat Courter is an edition 
de luxe, with a magnificently ornamented cover, showing 
a portrait of John Howard Payne, and a bar of his im 
mortal song, “Home, Sweet Home.” The present num 
ber is intended for perpetual reference, as it contains a 
complete record of the development and history of much 
of the musical territory of this country, with sketches and 
portraits of the leading musicians. The publication of this 
issue was planned on the most liberal scale, and lavishly 


carried out 


= 


San Francisco Park News, Juty 17 
The first section of the National Edition of THe Musi! 
cAL CouRiER came out very appropriately on July 4 
with a design of the American flag draped around the 
portrait of John Howard Payne, forming a patriotic cover 
Tue Musica Courter speaks of this edition as a reform 
movement, deplores the lack of cohesion of the musical 
centres of the United States, and announces its intention 
of trying to draw these centres together and make them 
realize their relative importance, by “setting forth the musi 
cal situation as it exists, the approximate condition of 
present musical developments, and the future possibilities 
of music in this country.” This is a praiseworthy mo 
tive and deserves complimenting highly, only that THE 
MusicaL Courter has already complimented itself so thor 
oughly as to entirely exhaust the subject. 
After the announcement come a few articles, “Memories 
of Hector Berlioz,” by Fannie Edgar Thomas, being one 
of the most interesting; then the musical life of different 


parts of the country is taken up, San Francisco heading 
the list. Articles on music in* Boston, Missouri, Chicago 
and Buffalo follow and there are many interesting factg 
about American musical people, of more or less impor- 
tance, which printed with half-tone likenesses make good 
reading matter. “The Reason Why American Students 
Should Remain at Home’ and “The Music of Savage and 
Half Civilized Races” are good and clear articles. The 
rest of the magazine is given up to the ordinary matter 
and letters from the different correspondents. 

The next section of the National Edition will appear 
early in the fall and will continue the work of those begun. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, JULY 24. 

THe Musicat Courtier’s National Edition has been re- 
ceived. It proves to be voluminous, handsome and inter- 
It was isued with a view to combining, and thus 
interests. It contains 


esting. 
nationalizing, American 
much statistical information regarding various sections of 


musical 


the country. Liberal space and especial prominence is 
given to a history of the “Music of the Pacific Coast for 
a Century,” by Mrs. Josephine Gro, involving much patient 
research and intelligent analysis. The ‘Statistics of San 
Francisco Since ‘49, by Miss M. F. Francis, are given 
by years quite in extenso. They enumerate a vast deal 
of fact in the way of concerts, etc., but often omitting 
prominent items, while comparatively trivial ones are ob- 
truded. This gives rise to a suspicion that instead of 
onsulting the impartial files of the press, the accumu- 
lated programs of several surviving artists, who had been 
particeps criminis, were made use of in the compilation 


rhe edition is one that it is good to have for the 
information about and many portraits of prominent people, 


2s well as lesser ones, which it contains 


Woop_anp (CAL.) Main, Jury 17. 

The National Edition of THe Musicat Courter, issued 
on July 4, 1898, is a most splendid number. It contains 
valuable information on musical lines from all parts of 
the world, together with many handsome portraits of the 
old masters and the to-day artists of the old world. It is 


a number which every household should have. 


CRITERION, PORTLAND, ORE 
Ihe National Edition of THe Musicat Courter is a rare 
treat to music lovers. As the coverlid tells it is a “maga- 
rine of perpetual reference’—an artistic and authentic 


guide to the realm of music at home and abroad 
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BurraLo DeMOKRAT, JULY 10 
: Translation 
THe Musicat Courier of July 4, just received by the 
Demokrat, is especially rich in interesting reading matter 
and remarkably so in portraits of directors, musicians, 
singers and artists. The illustrations of the talent of Buf 
falo with Director John Lund in the middle is remarkably 
pleasing rhe artists in the illustrations are Clara Barnes 
Holmes, J. de Zielinski, Laura Dietrich-Minehan, W. M 
Sanders, Sarah Tilden, Nellie M. Gould, William Kaffen 


berger and Grant Davidson 


3RIDGEPORT STANDARD, JULY 16 

The National Edition of Tae Musicat Courter for July 
1898, is a noble number filled with interest to the musician 
and music lover, and constitutes a “musical magazine of 
perpetual reference.”” It is the intention of the publishers 
“to place before the musical public of the American nation 
a map of the musical situation as it exists, showing at one 
time, and in one place, as has never hitherto been attempted, 
an approximate condition of present musical developments 
and the future possibilities of music in this country.” This 
is a large contract, as will be seen, but it is done well and 
the more than 150 large pages are crowded with facts, por 
traits, illustrations that give a vivid and artistic rendition 
of the subject It is a valuable encyclopedia and the price, 
10 cents, is a merely nominal one. It is worth that many 


times over 


Peoria HERALD, JULY 10 


within 


When | was told by one of the local newsdealers 
the last twenty-four hours, that he had no extra copies 
of the National Edition of THe Musicar Courter, pub 
lished July 4, i was surprised at his lack of business en 
terpris¢ All the musicians and musical people of this city 
and surrounding ones will surely want a copy of this issue 
Just a few words of its ap 
feel his lack of 


soft colors. 


of Mr. Blumenberg’s paper 
pearance and contents to make Mr 
foresight. The cover is an artistic design in 
red, white and blue predominating, the principal object 
striking one’s eye is the flag, and in the centre of the page 
a medallion framed in scrolls of John Howard Payne, un 
der which is the first strain of “Home, Sweet Home,” and 
around that apple blossoms, among which birds seem to 
be carolling to the fatigued and brave men in Cuba the 
Payne a happy 


message Mr wrote sO many years ago 


thought, indeed, for these troublous times. Following on 
the first page under the cover is this paragraph “This 


number constitutes a musical magazine of perpetual ref 


AMERICAN SINGERS 


who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 


| International School of Opera in Paris. 


Founded by the AMBROSELL/ AGENCY, 


and pronounced by Musical Authorities to be superior to any European Conservatory. 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Acting, French Language, Diction, Solfege, 
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LESSONS EVERY 





The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of 


Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 
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Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
is the property of the AMBROSELLI AGENCY. 








EVERY MONTH PUBLIC PERFORMANCES with ADVANCED PUP.LS. 
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CT aa 


DAY. 





To: facilitate the study of the French Language a special Pension, where 
no other than French Conversation is allowed, is placed at the 
disposal of the American Pupils at a reasonable price. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 
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erence,” and so it proves itself to be, as one cons its pages 
and their contents. THe Musicat Courter has stood, and 
that almost alone, in so far as daring to stand, for the right 
in the cause of music, and particularly for the national- 
The purpose of this edition is to give 
the possibilities of this country and her artists toward 
bringing about the proper notice to our own, and most 
appropriately puts at the head of the list and as a first 
illustration, E. A. MacDowell. From this illustration at 
the beginning on to the end, many, not all, of the best 
musicians of this country are spoken of and given a place 
in the portrait section. There is an article on the music 
in San Francisco and another on the music among the In- 
dians in New Mexico. Nothing of paramount interest to 
musicians and THE Musicat Courter’s friends has been 
omitted to complete the idea of the edition, which shows 
itself broad and far-reaching. The longest article is one 
written on “Memories of Hector Berlioz,’ by Fannie Ed- 
gar Thomas, whom Peorians have every right to claim as 
one of their own. A picture of the lady is included in 
the sketch and a prominent place is given Miss Thomas, 
the Paris correspondent of THe Musicat Courier and 
“Officer d’Académie, Paris.” 

The usual number of news paragraphs, editorial ani cor- 
respondence is contained in the issue, and besides that the 
other matter but adds to the usual interest in the publica- 
tion. This is the first section of the edition; the other is 
to appear in the early fall. 

May music in America continue to have this and other 
supports as strong as this sheet devoted to its best interests. 


ization of music. 


MosILe REGISTER, JULY 10. 

No. 956 of Tue Musicac Courier is an edition devoted 
to music in the United States. The issue is a 
quarto of over one hundred pages, with a front in colors, 
with a portrait of John Howard Payne, author of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” The subject matter is a comprehensive 
review of the progress made by the people of this coun- 
try in music, and the result is a statement of our artistic 
situation that is in the highest degree creditable to Amer- 
ica. Both in composition and in execution we have pro- 
duced men and women who figure in the loftiest rank, de- 
manding the applause of all. THe Musica Courter has 
done good service in making this plain to the public. 


MosiLe Dairy News, JuLy Io. 

The News is in receipt of the National Edition of THe 
Musica Courter, which is beautiful and artistic in design 
and finish. The July 4 number contains half-tones of over 
two hundred and fifty well-known artists, including splen- 
did likenesses of Thomas H. Persse and Edith Mason, well 
known in Mobile. THe Musica, Courter Company are 
the publishers, 19 Union Square, New York city. 


San Francisco Town TALK, JuLy 23. 

The first section of the National Edition of THe Must- 
cAL Courier, New York, is at hand, with an illustrated 
cover showing the features of the author of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” surrounded with flags, song birds and flowers. 
The number, which should be —e as a ‘musical po 
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Evans — 


VON KLENNER, 


WILL RESUME SEPTEMBER 12. 





VIARDOT-GARCIA 


Vocal Instruction. sernon. 


Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant St., 0th St. and Second Ave. 


NEW YORK 


azine of sale jtieane is of sealid interest to Cali- 
fornians from the articles ‘on “Music of the Pacific Coast 
During the Nineteenth Century,” by Josephine Gro, and 
the “Musical Statistics of San Francisco from 1849 to 
1898," by Mary Frances Francis. These statistics were 
compiled with great care and are certainly of uncommon 
value, embracing as they do nearly fifty years of our musi- 
cal existence. Old pioneers will enjoy reading them over 
and bringing back memories of the events recorded at 
which they were no doubt present. Portraits of Mrs. Gro, 
Miss Francis, Mrs. Marriner Campbell, Henry Heyman, 
Mrs. Anna von Meyerinck, E. J. Stark, Walter A. Sabin, 


Pierre Douillet, William Piutti, S. H. Friedlander, Mrs. 
Cheney-Clark, Beatrice Priest-Fine, Mrs. Henri Fair- 
weather, F. Zech, Jr., and H. B. Pasmore appear with 


sketches of their work. 


PittsBurG VOLKSBLATT, JULY 9. 

THE Musica Courier issued a magnificent edition on 
July 4, which embraces much that has been accomplished 
by the heavenly art of music in these United States, as well 
as what is promised in that direction for the future. It 
is in fact a musical encyclopedia, which has been furnished 
by the publishers of THe MusicaL Courier, in which an 
effort is made establish fraternity and congeniality 
among the musicians of the country. The magnificent 
edition of THe Musica Courter will be welcomed by all 
who are interested in music, and the paper is to be con- 
gratulated. 


to 


SaLt Lake Trisung, JULy 11. 


Musicians the world over have come to regard THE 
Musica Courter, of New York, as an authority, not only 
for the professional and artistic world, but the music trade 
generally. THe Musica, Courter has gotten out several 
notable souvenir editions, but never has it ptt forth such 
an elaborate work as its National Edition of July 4. 

It comprises a wealth of musical literature by writers of 
prominence, and its illustrations embrace several hundred 
of the foremost musicians of this country, with short 
sketches. In this department many faces are seen of those 
whose fame is well known to Salt Lake, and one of the 
larger portraits is that of Hubert Arnold, the violinist, who 
received some of his first American criticisms in the Salt 
Lake Tribune. He lived nere for the first summer after 
coming to this country, and has many friends here. 

The edition is typographically a gem, from the Blum- 
enberg Press, and its contents, covering about 200 pages, 
make mighty good reading for a music lover. The front 
cover is adorned with a starry flag draped around a por- 
trait of John Howard Payne, an appropriate headpiece for 
a book on music in America. 


ROCHESTER CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH, JULY 16 

Tue Musicat Courter, of New York, has shown splen- 
did enterprise in issuing a number of extra size, beauti- 
fully illustrated. ~“ Many of the pages devoted to 
sketches and portraits of leading musicians in the principal 
cities of the United States. Rochester is represented by a 
group of singers and players whose faces will be at once 
—— and whose peice work is pepeooeely. men- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


This number of THe Musica. Courter might al- 
and it will be carefully pre- 


tioned. 
most be called a cyclopedia, 


served by all who are so fortunate as to secure a copy. 


PittspurG Press, JULY 10. 


a handsome souvenir edition 
It is styled a Na- 
the efforts 


The Press is in receipt of 
of the New York Musica. 
tional Edition, and is really 
of a month’s work having been concentrated to make the 
to the musical frater- 
The front page portrait of John 
Payne, with a stanza from his well-known song, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The volume cortains, among other 
interesting things, a lengthy article on the subject of mod- 
ern organs and musicians by Frederic of this city 
It is accompanied by a sketch and handsome portrait of 
Mr. Archer. Sketches and portraits of Luigi von Kunits 
and William McC. Stevenson also appear. The number is 
profusely illustrated throughout, containing 
sketches and information about leading lights in the musi 
cal world, it will be well worth preservation as a book of 


CouRIER 
a double number, 
number interesting and instructive 


nity. bears a color 


Howard 


Archer, 


and so many 


reference. 


Rockrorp (ILt.) Star, JULY 10 

Courter, which 
appeared during the was certainly the finest 
paper on the musical interests of the country which has 
It was handsomely printed and 


THe MUSICAL 


week, 


The National Edition of 


past 


ever appeared in America 
touching on 
almost every branch of The 
edition is one that will be highly prized by all musicians. 


replete with features of absorbing interest, 
American musical endeavor. 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE, JULY 


The publishers of the New York Musicat Courter have 
which is a beauty 


17. 


just issued a national souvenir edition, 
typographically and is filled with excellent portraits of the 
most prominent musicians in the country and well edited 
The following are a few of the 
Artists’ by John W 
Disadvantages of 
“Memories of Hec- 


articles on musical topics 
topics treated: “Aids to 
“Advantages and 
by Otto Floersheim 


Success,” 
Fairman ; Musical 
Study in Berlin,” 


tor Berlioz,” by Fannie Edgar Thomas, of Paris; “Music 
of the Pacific Coast During the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Josephine Gro; “Musical Statistics of San Francisco, from 


“Shattered Idols,” 
Conductors in America ;” 
‘The Music of 
Rea- 
by 


1849 to 1898,” by Mary Frances Francis; 
by Leonard Liebling; “‘Musical 
“Voice Placement,” by J. Stanford Brown; 
Savage and Half Civilized Races,” by Louis C. Elson ;“ 
sons Why American Students Should Remain at Home,” 
mn: 3s in the edition is well worth 
perusing. The front page is in colors and bears a fine por- 
trait of the author of “Home, Sweet Home,” John How 
ard Payne, the first eight bars of the song appearing just 


Goodrich. Every article 


below the author's portrait. The second National Edition 
will appear early in the fall 
PorTLAND (Ore.) TeLcecram, JuLy 16 
A very interesting history of the music of the Western 


coast is given in the last number of THe Musica Courier 


The article is written by Mary Frances Francis, and is 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


American Tour October to April. 
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Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand Opera Tenor from Milan, Paris 
Metropolitan Opera House and Dam- 
rosch Opera Company. Vocal and Dra- 
matic Teacher with the best Italian 
Method. 
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THE 


headed “Musical Statistics of San Francisco from 1849 to 
1898.” As San Francisco was the Mecca of all artists 
coming West, the article may be considered a musical 
history of the extreme West. It is astonishing to read 
how many great artists braved all the dangers and fatigue 
of travel to come to the new Eldorado. 


PorTLAND SUNDAY OREGONIAN, JULY 17 

The National Edition of Tue Musicat Courter, just 
issued, is a notable work and thoroughly unique in the 
history of journalism in this country, for it places before 
the nation a map of the musical situation in America as 
it is at the present hour. 

Inasmuch as the scheme is so gigantic and the territory 
covered so vast in its extent, THe Musica Courter does 
not claim to give more than a synopsis in part of the de- 
velopment now in progress. Verily one-half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives, and this is espe- 
cially true in a musical sense. TaHe Musicat Courter has 
in the past done more than any other journal in the same 
field to overcome this defect, and promote an interchange 
of civilities and a sympathetic understanding between dis 
tant sections. It is now simply taking a giant stride for- 
ward in the same direction that it has always pursued. 

In the present National Issue it has made a comprehen- 
sive survey of some important musical districts, compiled 
the histories of its musicians from certain centres of influ- 
ence and placed them side by side, in view of themselves 
and of one another 

For the first time American musicians are enabled to 
look at themselves as in a mirror, and observe themselves 
in relation to their surroundings. The whole is elaborate- 
ly illustrated, invaluable as a book of reference to musi- 
cians, astonishingly cheap, considering its large size, and 
of great artistic merit in its general typographical work 


INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL, JULY 10 

The last number of THe Mustcat Courter is a National 
Edition, and it contains a vast amount of musical informa- 
tion. The full accounts of the national convention of 
music teachers is given and there are several hundred por 
traits and sketches of well-known musicians throughout the 
country. From this city there are portraits of Mrs. Flora 
M. Hunter, Oliver Willard Pierce and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Northrup. There are scores of pictures of music festival 
artists. The first-page portrait is of John Howard Payne, 
the composer of “Home, Sweet Home.” 


TacoMA News, Jury 16 

The midsummer edition of Tut Mustcat Courter is a 
festival number, its usual size enlarged six-fold In an 
article on piano playing finely illustrated by portraits of the 
world’s greatest musicians, beginning with Liszt and end- 
ing with Paderewski, there is a picture of Robert Goldbeck, 
whose textbook on ‘Harmony” is used in Tacoma by the 
classes of Robert Weisbach, whose personal friend Mr 
Goldbeck is. 


Worcester GAZETTE, JULY 9 

The “National” number of THe Musicar Courter, just 
issued, contains a very fine notice of the Worcester Music 
Festival Association 

GALVESTON Datty News, JULY 17 

Tue MusicaL Courter National Edition published July 
4, has a covering of the national colors, above which are 
displayed the folds of Old Glory, wreathing the photo of 
James Howard Payne, beneath which runs a few bars of 
his immortal “Home, Sweet Home.” The edition con 
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tains an ably written article on musical study in Germany 
by Otto Floersheim. The article is of special interest 
throughout the State, as a large percentage of Texas musi- 
cal students study in Germany. 


OAKLAND Trisune, Juty 18. 

THE Musitcat Courter National Edition contains an 
interesting account of music in California and especially in 
San Francisco during the early days 

New York Musica Ace, JULy 7. 

The Musical Age desires to extend its congratulations to 
its esteemed contemporary, THe MusicaL CouRImeR, on its 
magnificent National Edition of July 4. 

It is one of the largest and most complete papers ever 
issued in the interest of any one phase of art, and in 
contents and illustration is a credit to the mind that de- 


veloped and constructed it 


INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSIONS. 


- 
GRAND View COTTAGE, SQUIRREL ISLAND 
Coast oF MAINE, July 12, 1808 
Editor The Musical Courier: 

The National Edition of THe Musicat Courier is 
another American victory. I hope that, a la Schley, it will 
totally “smash the Cervera fleet” of European music huck 
sters which annually invades America, or which entices 
our American students to take passage for that rosy 
tinted “trip abroad” that promises so much, and, in the 
majority of cases, accomplishes so little 

Accept my congratulations on the splendid carrying out 
of a great idea. When the other sections of the edition 
shall have been added to this first one it will make a mag 
nificent exhibit of musical progress and activity in 
America. It ought to convince the most hardened cynic 
that it is wholly creditable to be counted “an American 
musician.’ 

For my part, in the homage to American musicians | 
beg you to receive my profoundest thanks. I count it a 
signal honor to have been invited with some of my pupils 
to be referred to in its pages 

Yours truly 
E. M. BowMan 


Cassev’s LIBRARY 
HARLEYSVILLE, Pa., July 12, 1808 
Editor The Musical Courier 

The first section of your incomparable Musicat Cour 
1ER National Edition is safe at hand, for which please ac 
cept our sincere thanks. It is highly appreciated by all 
that have seen it. We think it surpasses all ever published 
in thatdine. It is really what it purports to be, “a musical 
magazine™ for perpetual reference, and shall be preserved 
as a souvenir for all time to come 

Respectfully and gratefully yours 
ApraM H. Casset, 


Owner and proprietor 


Burra.o, N. \ 
Editor The Musical Courier 


July 12, 1808 


Not because a portrait of mine graces (?) one of the 
pages, but because of the thoroughly artistic make-up of 
the National Edition of Tae Musicat Courier of July 4 
I wish to congratulate you for the brilliancy of your 
enterprise, and may success as well as genuine gold be 
yours without end! Amen. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI 


LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 


in America Next Season._— 


information regarding Engagements may be obtained by addressing MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


cpanel a = eal 
Hitt View, N. Y., August 3, 1808 
Editor The Musical Courier: 
May I congratulate you on the splendid edition 
Very sincerely yours, 
Henry Hortpen Huss 


TELEGRAM 
LarcHMonT, N. Y., July 7, 1808 
Editor the Musical Courier 
My heartiest congratulations and warmest admiration 
Your Fourth of July edition has taken my breath away 
It is indeed a vast national demonstration 
ARNOLD STIEFE! 


GranpD Rapips, Mich., July 10, 1808 
Editor The Musical Courier 
Copies of the first section of the National Edition ot 
Tue Musrcat Courier have just reached me 
I want to congratulate you and THe Musicat Courier 
Company, Mr. Blumenberg, upon the success which has 
crowned your efforts to publish an edition thoroughly 
suited in every way for the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. The work is an artistic success in every detail 
From both the typographical and the literary standpoints 
the results could not have been happier. The purpose of 
the work, too, as announced in the preface, is one that 
cannot fail to meet the hearty approval of the army of 
those interested in the cause of music 
Yours very truly, 
EDWARD JAMes Hart, 
Musical Editor Evening Press 


Lenox Lyceum, City, July 6, 1808 
Editor The Musical Courier 
I cannot refrain from complimenting and congratulating 
you upon the magnificence of your National Edition 
It is indeed a directory for future reference, and is 
worthy of a position in any library 
Sincerely yours, 
RupoOLeH ARONSON 


Music HAtt, Boston, July 5, 1808 
Editor The Musical Courier 
Your National Edition reflects great credit on you 
and your corps of assistants, and you are to be congratu 
lated. I must also thank you for the spirit of fairness you 
show in referring to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Cordially yours, 
Frep R. Comes, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


New York, July 6, 1808 
Editor the Musical Courier 


I want to congratulate you upon the National Edition 
(first section) of THe Musica Courier Throughout 
its 152 pages the interest of the reader is held—what 
greater proof can there be of the success of the number? 

The scope is indeed immense, and it is interesting and 
instructive to read of the musical life in this country, from 
Boston to San Francisco. The number brings home to 
the reader the fact that musical education in our country 
is broadening out to large limits and that the development 


in musical life is progressing rapidly 


As you point out in the “Announcement,” it is necessary 


for us all to stand together and to recognize the impor 


tance of the fact that first of all “must come the nation 
for the nation.” 

The portraits are splendid, from John Howard Paine, 
on the cover, throughout to the last one on the book 


The report of the M. T. N. A. Convention is elaborate 





Court Pianist to H. H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha. 
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It is not only the subject matter which is worthy 
so that the Blumenberg 


and full. 


of note, but also the presswork; 
Press is to be congratulated. 
Awaiting the second section with much interest and 
thanking you for the first, I am 
Very truly yours, 
Henry L. Mason. 


No. 1 Broapway, City, July 7, 1808. 


Editor The Musical Courier: 
Permit me to congratulate you on your superb Na- 
tional Edition (Part I.). It is certainly a magnificent 


souvenir number and a mine of information with regard to 
I have never seen in a single edition of any peri- 


artists 
odical so fine a display of “cut work.” I hope you will 
reap a rich harvest in every sense of the word from thi 
splendid showing. 

Then, too, the article “Aids to Artists’ Success” is so 


thoroughly to the point and so fair to all concerned that it 
a real benefit. 
yours, 

J. Stanrorp Brown. 


cannot fail to be 
Sincerely 


123 West THIRTY-NINTH STREET, CITY. 


The Musical Courier: 

Let me congratulate you upon the 
tional Number of THe Musica, CourlER—a monument to 
art that honors our home and country. The Alpha is in- 
stituted, what will be the Omega? The genius, talent and 
progress of the United States will record an answer before 


litor 
wonderfully fine Na- 





the close of another century that will stand until the rec- 
ords of the world perish. 
We should remember, as we do, that you have been and 


are still the pioneer to the musical goal—the press is the 
lever of the world—and for years THe MusicaL CouRIER 
has been sounding the keynote of the prelude of divine art; 
now it is heard throughout our land and an orchestra of 
possibilities will follow. 


Other papers have done and are doing good work, but 


naturally igitial work in any cause or enterprise holds 
high place in the calendar of events and the hearts of the 
people. You have won success, now let the lovers of 


music enjoy the fruits under our own vine and fig tree. 
\ seed planted in new soil taken from the Old World to 
in the New, until its extending branches shall 
the America—the Benjamin of nations—making 
Europe, the Isaac of the Old World, proud of the musical 
tree of the Western World. 

I thank you most cordially for your 
the Lamperti School of Music, and trust, 
deavor on our part and response on the part of the people, 
to win new laurels in the world of culture to place on the 


expand 
shadow 


announcement of 


through en- 


America. 
Sincerely, 
Frora ApAMS DARLING, 
Vice-President Lamperti School of Music. 


broad brow of 


4 New Departure in Choral Work. 


\ cantata consisting of 100 mixed voices is 
being formed now, and if we consider that Gustav Hin- 
richs is to be the director of it, we may say it will be under 
High class works of a secu- 
lar character will be given, such as Schumann’s “Pilgrim- 
the Rose,” “Paradise and the Peri’ and Brahms’ 
‘Song of Fate,” &c., will be performed with the best solo- 
ists obtainable and with orchestral accompaniment. 
Further details will be made public in due time, and infor- 
obtained directly from Mr. Hinrichs. 


society 


the most favorable auspices. 


age of 


mation may be 


OBITUARY. 


TELEGRAM from New London, Conn., on Monday 
announces the death there of Prof. John C. Fillmore, 
formerly of Milwaukee, and later of California. 

Mr. Fillmore was a well-equipped musician and did some 
exhaustive work on the subject of Indian music, on which 
he became an authority. 

He was at one time an active member of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, but in later years lost in- 
terest in the movement. His literary attainments were 
above the average, and he made a large number of contri- 
butions to papers and magazines on his favorite subject. 

Further details regarding his death are at the present 
moment lacking. 


A Strange Report. 
HE following appeared in yesterday’s Sun: 

Heinrich Boetel, the German tenor, who has been 
has been engaged for an opera season 
to be given in this country next winter. Herr Boetel, who 
is chiefly known for his performances in “Le Postillon 
de Longumeau,” “Martha” and other lighter tenor roles, 
will be brought to this country as the star of a series of 
operatic performances to be given in the West. He will 
sing for three weeks in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and will probably be heard in concert here after his tour in 
the Western cities is ended. He is now permanently set 
tled in Cologne. 

“A series of operatic performances to be given in the 


West” 


singing in Berlin, 


is a rather indefinite statement. 


Notice. 
F Miss Mary Fidelia Burt, 
| Paris-Chevé method in Greater New York, 
this office she will learn of certain correspondence that will 


of the Galin- 


will call at 


representative 


interest her. 


A Concert at Mattilink. 

August 4 there was given at Mattilink, 
in which Miss Elise Lathrop and Miss 
Helen Lathrop were participants. Miss Jaenie Benson, a 
and Miss Florence E. Tuthill, 
which proved a success. 


The evening of 


aS 


concert, 


voung violinist, pianist, also 


took part in the entertainment, 
A Cappiani Pupil. 

Miss Bessie Bowman, of whom Mme. Cappiani speaks as 
one of the best pupils she has ever had, is to be the prin- 
cipal soloist at the annual concert at Squirrel Island, Me., 
Miss Bowman sang recently at a 
and is now being urged to 


Thursday of this week. 


prominent church in Boston, 


accept a permanent position in its choir 
Attalie Claire’s Mother Killed. 


Attalie Claire, the singer, who in private life is Mrs. 
has been spending the summer in the Catskills with 
Mrs. R. D. Smith, and her little 


family were out driving on August 


Kayne, 
her father and mother, 
baby. While the entire 
5 the horses took fright and ran away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith were both thrown out of the 
riage. Mrs. Smith's head struck against a large stone, 
she was killed She was holding Mrs. Kayne’s baby 
her arms at the time of the but 
to her breast in such a manner that the child was protected 
and escaped all injury. Mr. Smith was hurt so seriously 
that he is not expected to recover. 

Mrs. Kayne escaped injury, but is prostrated because of 
her mother’s death and her father’s perilous condition 


car 
and 
in 


accident, she clasped it 


Sun. 





ISIDORE 


LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist and Musical Director. 


Style Repertoire, Finish. VOCAL CULTURE. 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 


Studio: 836 Lexington Ave., or address 
Musical Coerier. 


Breitkopr & HARTEL, 


Music Dealers and Tmporters. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Founded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 


Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue 














| 
1 East 16th St., | 


MME. FLORENZA 


’ARrona 


PRIMA DONNA, 
The vocal instrument per- 
fected tone by tone. Tradi- 
tional Grand Opera and 
Oratorio analytically inter 
preted andadapted Famous 
Cadenzas. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ETC. 
Only serious pupils accepted 
124 East 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Paris Studio until October. 
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Vocal Methods. 


NEW YORK, July 20. 1+0S8 


Musical Courier: 

20, 1898, Vol. XX XVIL., No. 3, 
Lippmann refers to two teachers 
Miss Grace Gregory, whose 


Editors The 
N your issue of July 
p. 25, Miss Julia M. 

of the Bouhy method, namely, 
artistic use of a voice limited in range 
Royal 


charms all hearers 


because of its perfect control, and Stone Smith, 
Esq., whom I have never yet had the pleasure of hearing 
More important than to decide who has any exclusive 
right to teach the Bouby method in America is the ques 
What Bouby method? What are its peculi 
its differences from any other “method,” for 
amperti? How shall a method 


such 


tion, is the 


arities, such, 
Francesco L: 
is no doubt but what there is 


also that it may be 


instance, as the 
be defined? There 
thing as method in voice training; in 
volve several considerations 


Method may refer to peculiarities of teaching such as: 


Whether one teaches by the aid of sensations, 1. ¢., 
where tones are felt, to assist in the so-called placing of 
tone, or 

(b) The order in which certain things are taught, ¢. e 


whether a peculiar manner of breathing be taught before 
trying to correct the manner of tone emission, &c 

On the method fer to 
the vocal mechanism to be 
mental tones of the pitch range regardless of vocal color 
which is produced by the overtones superimposed 


other hand, may ré questions of 


used in producing the funda- 


of te ne, 


on the fundamental tone-wave by the probably separate 
vocal color mechanism 

For instance, there is: 

(1) The “multi-register system,” which claims that all 
the different registers (systems of muscles) provided by 
nature should be used in succession as one proceeds up 
the vocal scale from the lowest to the highest tone. This 
class will include alike those who claim two or three o1 
five registers in the vocal range; 

(2) The “single register system.” This is upheld with 
various modifications 

(a) For instance, the latest work on this topic 
is Davidson Palmer’s lhe Rightly Pro 
duced Voice: Presentation of Facts and Arguments in 


Support of a New (?) Theory of Voice Production.” 


London, 1897. Mr. Palmer is followed in this country’ by 
Miss Mary M. Shedd, of Chicago, whose artick No 
Artistic Singing Among the Germans,” THe Mus 
Courter, Vol. XXXVI., No. 25, July 22, 1808, p. 28, is 
more vigorous than convincing. Mr. Palmer claims that 
in the male voice one should start with the falsetto 
(third register) mechanism and cultivate it until it is 
thereby developed downward throughout the whole worl 
ing range. 

(b) Most teachers in this country pursue the directly 
opposite course and claim that even the occasional use of 
the male falsetto mechanism is harmful. These base all 
development on the “chest register.” 

(3) Then there is the “Ventricular school,’ founded by 
Charles Lum, of England, and advocated and taught here 
by our good friend Edwin J. Meyer Much as I esteem 
him as a valued friend, and firmly as I am _ convinced 
that he can teach singing in a most competent way 
yet am I wholly unconvinced as yet that he really accom 
plishes the physiological performances which he so zeal 
ously upholds: the inflation of the ventricles to control (?) 
tone emission from the vocal bands 

(4) Next comes the “Psychological school repre 
sented in book form by the work of Clara Kathleen Rogers 
‘The Philosophy of Singing.” New York, 1893, and by 
Warren Davenport, of Boston The latter gentleman's 

is well known, and the inaccuracy of 


aversion to anatomy 


- Cassino d’Enghien-les-Bains. 


SEASON 1898, 


This Casino is now open. Already every even- 
| ing immense crowds of the élite of this fashionable 
| watering place throng to the theatre to applaud 

the excellent artists there engaged 

The last classic concert was the occasion of a 
| veritable triumph for a singer of great talent and 

a brilliant future evidently, Mlle. Blanche Guillon 
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f OSBORN, 


his physiology does not predispose one to master the pecu- 
liarity of his psychological propositions. 

(5) Then we have the so-called “local effort school,” 
said to be representated by John Howard, of New York 
whose books I should like to purchase if I could find copies 
for sale 

(6) Finally one must not omit to mention the meth- 
ods based on the two theories of the voice known as “the 
reed theory” and “the string theory.”” In one sense these 
should be considered under register systems, for the 
question at the bottom is whether the pitch-mechanism, 
i. e., the vocal bands, in vibratng also at the same time 
do or do not act as an overtone producing, 4. é., a tone 
color producing, mechanism 

Put in another form, the question is: When vibrating 
to produce different pitches do or do not, or can or can- 
not,.the vocal bands (considered as “strings’’) subdivide 
into nodes and loops, so as to produce a compound-vibra- 
tion, which as sound is known as a “note” instead of a 
“tone.” Dr. F. S. Muckey maintains that the bands do 
so subvibrate, and in the article, “Vocal Overtones,” THE 
Musicat Courter, Vol. XXXVIL, No. 1, July 4, 1898, he 
has been asked to present evidence in support of his state- 
ment, which is contrary to all other writers known to me. 
It is a question which can only be settled by a laryngologist, 
and if THe Musica Courter would secure evidence on 
this point from the leading throat specialists of the city 
and present it to its readers it would probably settle that 
question at once and for all time. 

We will not at this time refer to the many individual 
methods, such as the Viardot-Garcia—with regard to which 
information was asked in THe Musicat Courter, Vol. 
XXXVI., No. 17, April 27, 1808, p. 13, and to which no 
reply has so far been made. Why will not each representa- 
tive of a method give us an article on it, or are “methods’ 
to be considered “trade secrets’’? 

J. Stanrorp Brown 


A Recital of American Works. 

Stella Hadden-Alexander, the pianist, recently gave a 
recital at Hotel Lakeside, Lakeside, Ohio, playing only 
works of American composers. Those represented on her 
program were: Henry Holden Huss, Templeton Strong, 
Edgar Thom, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Margaret Lang, Mac 
Dowell, Nevin and Brockway 

Alfredo Barili. 


Alfredo Barili, the pianist and composer, with his daugh 
ter Louise, has been visiting his aunt, Adelina Patti, at 
Craig-y-Nos Castle since June 11. Mr. Barili and his 
daughter sailed for New York on the Servia August 9 
They will make a short stay in New York on their way 
to Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Barili writes: “We have been up to 
London twice, when my aunt sang with great success 
Verily she is a marvel, for her voice is so fresh and lovely 


ind her art so satisfying.” 


JENNY 


Soprano. 
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FRANK S. 

begs to announce the exclusive management of the following Artists: 
MARY WOOD CHASE, Pianist. 

MABELLE CRAWFORD, Contraito. 

HERMAN KURTZSTICH, German Lieder. 

EARL R. DRAKE, Violinist. 


EDYTH EVYLEN EVANS, Contraito. 


Mrs. JOHANNA HESS BURR, Accompanist. 
Hall, CHICAGO. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MINNEAPOLIS. 


Office of THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
Metropolitan Music Company, > 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 13. 1898. | 
HERE has been a general exodus of the musical fra 
ternity to the inviting coolnesses of the lake re 
sorts, and the studios are comparatively deserted. During 
the last few weeks, however, the closing of the various 
music schools and the “Red Cross” benefit concert, to 
gether with a series of organ recitals, gave us some ex 
cellent programs and meritorious works, to which large 
and appreciative audiences gave sufficient testimony. The 
removal of J. Warren Andrews, organist, to New York 
city is a loss deeply felt in both cities, where his high 
standing as a thorough musician upon his favorite instru 
ment, his deep scholarship and his most efficient and 
finished work as instructor are a pronounced factor in the 
musical progress of the Twin Cities, whose force is ac- 
knowledged by all. It is with sincere regret that Minne 
apolis bids good-by to Mr. Andrews, for, although more 
of a recluse than otherwise in his habits, he has endeared 
himself to all with whom he came in contact 
On Monday evening, July 11, the people of Plymouth 
Church gave a farewell reception to Mr. Andrews in the 
church parlors, which were beautifully decorated with 
flowers, the reception committee being prominent in 
society and musical circles. The occasion was one be- 
fitting the closing of so useful and pleasant a sojourn as 
Mr. Andrews has spent among us 
Our wanderers to Europe are Miss Anna Schone-René, 
who will visit London, Paris and Berlin. A large party 
went with her, among them her pupil, Miss Nellie Judd, 
who contemplates a season of study in London 
Miss Stella Griswold, violinist, has gone to Germany, 
where she will remain three years for study. Miss Gris- 
wold is one of our prominent musicians, and will be 
missed in society, as well as musical circles. Before leav- 
ing she gave an invitation recital and a reception to about 
300 of her friends 
Mrs. W. C. Foster, the charming reader and society 
leader is also in Europe, and will make an extended so- 
journ in Dublin 
Prof. W. M. Cross, the musician and lecturer, was mar- 
ried at noon on July 12. The bride was Miss Viniee Theo- 
dosia Herrick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Herrick 
formerly of New York. She was one of this year’s gradu 
ates at the Manning College of Oratory and Music, and is 
considered a very talented elocutionist 
Professor Cross is one of the finest music scholars in 
the West, and aside from his immense studio work is 
lecturer and adviser in several prominent schools in this 
section. The wedding was a very quiet one, and knowing 
how averse Mr. Cross is to publicity I have no doubt his 
wishes carried the day, for Miss Herrick was a society 
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favorite. Mr. Cross and his handsome bride are making 
the trip of the Greaf Lakes on their way to the East, where 
they will remain until the early autumn. The heartiest 
good wishes of THe Courter correspondent at Minne 
apolis is bestowed upon the happy couple 

Acton Horton 


NEWPORT. 





NEWPORT R. 1. August 5, 1808 


| N spite of the dismal croakings sent out in advance that 


the war would make the Newport season a failure, 


society affairs are in full swing 

Entertainments are numerous and we have already been 
visited by two princes, H. R. H. Prince Albert of Belgium 
and Prince Victor Emanuel, the Count of Turin. Mrs 
Potter Palmer gave an elaborate dinner and musicale in 
honor of the former, and both have been féted and lionized 
to the extreme Among those entertaining the princes 
are ex-Commodore and Mrs. Gerry, Mrs. C. H. Baldwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Thompson Spencer, Willing Spencer 
Mrs. L. K. Pendleton and Lispenard Stewart 

The summer open air concerts are all in working order, 
and include those by Mullaly’s orchestra at the Casino 
every morning and Wednesday and Sunday cvenings; by 
the Ocean House Orchestra, Henry R. Rees, director, 
twice a day and Sunday evenings; by the Hungarian Band 
at the Hotel de Logerot; by the Second U. S. Artillery 
Band at Fort Adams every afternoon, and by the New- 
port Band twice a week on the public squares and every 
other week at Morton Park. In addition to these, if one 
is near enough to hear it, he will enjoy the daily rehearsals 
of the Training Station band 

The Neapolitan Quartet is here, finding numerous en 
gagements, and a new quartet, the Ladies’ Philharmonic, 
which does some very good work, bids fair to become 
popular. Miss Mae Titus is the solo soprano, and the 
other members are Mrs. J. P. Peckham, Miss M. Maud 
Marsh and Miss Ella K. Maitland 

Marguerite Stilwell and Mlle. Molka are also in town 

A successful benefit concert under the auspices of the 
Rhode Island Sanitary and Relief Association, Mrs. Liv 
ingston Mason, president, was given at the Ocean House 
on the evening of Thursday, July 21. Mr. Leland gave the 
use of his parlor for the occasion, and the Ocean House 
Orchestra furnished several numbers on the program, in 
cluding the overture to “Semiramide,” Rossini: selections 
from “The Highwayman”; the popular Czibulka inter 
mezzo, and a Sousa march 

J. Armour Galloway, who has been heard in oratorio in 
New York, was the soloist, and sang Bregnia’s aria “Le 
Pel Rigor,” from “La Juive,” Halevy; also a group of 
songs by Van der Stucken and Neidlinger. He was espe- 
cially well received. Miss Laura Louise Wallen sang 
‘Nobil Signor,” by Meyerbeer, and there was a classical 
pantomime by Mrs. Mary Pierce Harding. The net pro 
ceeds amounted to $241, which will be used in the sanitary 
relief work of the army 


Mary Louise Clary. 
Miss Mary Louise Clary appeared in two concert re- 
citals at the Pennsylvania Chautauqua on August 4 and 5 
and achieved one of the greatest successes ever known at 


that place. She will sing there again next season 
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Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
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E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public 
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51 East 64th Street, New York. 
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Mrs. Grenville Snelling. 


In the musical entertainments at the Earlington, Rich- 
this summer, Mrs. Grenville Snelling has 
been conspicuous. Her excellent work in the varied pro- 
grams she has presented has been warmly commended. 


field Springs, 


The Greco Vocal Exercises. 


The well-known singing master Fileteo Greco has just 
composed a series of Melodic Solfeggi, to be used for 
vocal exercises. There are fifteen progressive studies, and 
will be interesting to singers. They will be published in 


Italy 


Caroline Montefiore. 

Miss Caroline Montefiore, who during July was sum- 
mering at the Hotel Kaatersill, Catskill Mountains, has 
gone to Saratoga for the month of August. Miss Monte- 
fiore was very busy last season. She will return-to New 
York early in September to resume her position at the 
the vocal department of the New York College of 
Alexander Lambert, director. 


head of 


Music: 


Baroness M. de Packh. 


In one of the Kensington Sunday concerts, given the 
evening of August 7 at the Kensington, Saratoga Springs, 
Baroness M. de Packh, the soprano, was one of the most 
admired artists of those participating. She sang effectively 
“Tannhauser,” two original 


“Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from 
Hungarian folk-songs, and “Elegie” (with violin obli- 
gato), by Massenet. M. Gould was the accompanist, and 


Friedlander the musical director. 


HL 


A Lankow Pupil. 


An entertainment for the benefit of the Rockaway San- 
itarium for Hebrew Children was given at Far Rockaway 
the evening of August 14, and netted nearly $800. The 
concert was arranged and managed by Miss Fannie Hirsch- 
and its success was largely due to 
and it 


horn with great ability, 
her efforts. The program was designed to please, 
certainly did please, the large audience. 

One of the most admired of the participants was Miss 
Anna Lankow’s talented pupils. She 


Edna Stern, one of 
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possesses a lovely mezzo soprano voice, which has been 
most carefully cultivated. Her singing aroused a great 
deal of enthusiasm. In all regards the concert was a suc- 
cess. 


Adele Lewing. 


Adele Lewing, the concert pianist and teacher of the 
Leschetizky method, is summering abroad. She will re- 
turn to New York early in October to resume her work. 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard. 


This admirable artist, who is the contralto in the choir 
of Dr. Kitredge’s church in New York, has been singing 
recently with great success in a number of concerts. She 
took part in an entertainment at Manhanset House, Shelter 
Island, and the New York Herald gave her a fine notice. 
She sang the contralto parts in “The Messiah,” which was 
given in the Ocean Grove Auditorium August 12, and won 
a brilliant success. Mrs. Leonard purposes to do con- 
siderable concert work the coming season. 


Is It Necessary to deen How | to Read Music? 


HIS question is not an open one, but has long ago been 
emphatically decided. You cannot apply with any 
hopes of success for the most ordinary position in the pres- 
ent time without some knowledge of reading. I say “knowl- 
edge” and mean that such must be a knowledge in reality. 
They are the fewest who understand really the knowledge 
of reading music in a clear, alphabetical way. Not by the 
“picking out” of solfeggio and numerals will you read, 
because that is not the way the author wrote and hence you 
cannot understand, but to spell your sentences with the 
vowels and the consonants in music just as we do in Eng- 
lish. This is the only way. The truth is that ever since 
the introduction of the solfeggio musicians have been try- 
ing to kill it. No musician accepts it and only a musician 
can teach you why he or she does not. There are classes 
now in routine for reading music, according to the system 
Steno-Phonetic (Miss May Forence Smith, authoress), for 
those who desire to take advantage of the vacation days 
and brighten up their musical acquirements. 

For the convenience and benefit of those living uptown 
and in Greater New York, classes are in formation, held 
by Miss Kate Erlich (diploma), who offers encouraging 
inducements to either novices or those whose musical 
knowledge is scant and needs a firm grounding. A six 
weeks’ course in the study of transposition of interval prac- 
tice (which is acquired by this unique and singularly simple 
device, the alphabet steno-phonetic, for transposing any 
given study at sight), is offered at attractive rates to all 
wishing to take advantage of the opportunity. Miss Erlich 
is especially qualified to teach both in disposition and in 
a knowledge of the system, being versed in a musicianly 
way and prepared to guide those wishing to study in a 
really intelligent musical manner. It is understood that 
no solfeggio is used in connection with this system. Sim- 
ple, rapid and tangible classes do not exceed eight or ten 
at any time, and te aspirant becomes a reader and musi- 


cian as well. Miss Erlich will receive application any 


morning *between 10 and 11, or letters may be ad- 
dressed, Miss Kate Erticn, 509 West 149th street, New 
York city. M. B. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


No 35 East 624 St., NEW YORK. 


Under the managemeat of EMMIL GRASTI1. 
PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, - [Musical Director. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upward to the most advanced, receive a uni- 
form, excellent and systematic instruction in 
all branches of music. Eminent artists of both 
European and American fame are among the 
faculty. 


Fall term begins Sept. 5, 1808. 
any time. 


Write for catalogue and particulars. 


EPIL GRAMM, 35 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 


Students can enter at 





KATE S. CHITTENDEN’S 


Synthetic Piano School, 


Uptown branch of the Metropolitan College of Music, 


Opens September 1, 1898, at 332 W. 58th Street. 
Summer address: MIDDLETOWN, N. J. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


iM. T. N. A. 


Papers Read at the Recent 
Convention. 


“THE CONSERVATORY SYSTEM.” 


By RICHARD ZECKWER. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: When our 
president asked me to read before the M. T. N. A. a paper 
on the conservatory system I felt I should be able to say 
something on this subject, having had thirty-two years of 
experience in this line—three and a half years as pupil of 
the Leipsic Conservatory, twenty-eight years as a teacher. 
besides which I have been director of a conservatory for 
twenty-two years. 

I believe if a pupil desires to become merely an instru 
mentalist or singer private lessons from a private teacher 


will suffice. But to become an all-round musician an edu 


cation in a conservatory is absolutely essential. A pupil 
may take private lessons in piano of one teacher, theory 
from another, ensemble lessons from a third; but his 


proceeding would be so expensive that very few of our 
music students could afford this way of gathering knowl- 
edge. Therefore first as matter of economy is a conserv- 
atory education more practicable 

To illustrate the advantages one derives from such an 
institution I will submit to you a schedule of lessons I re 
ceived at the Leipsic Conservatory during one semester 
(half year): Two lessons in theory with Prof. Ernst Fried 
rich Richter; two hour lesson in composition with Prof 
Dr. Reinecke; two piano lessons with Profesor Moscheles; 


two piano lessons with Prof. Dr. Papperitz; two organ 


lessons with Friedrich Herrmann; two hour ensemble 
lessons with Concertmaster David; two hour ensemble 
lessons with Reinecke; two string quartet and orchestra 


two hour vocal lessons with Glogg- 


playing with David; 
and two hours 


ner Castelli; chorus singing with Reinecke, 
in history of music with Franz Brendel 
_That is twenty- three lessons in one week 


Musiker aus Amerika. 


WELCHE SICH IN WIEN (OESTERREICH) AUFHALTEN, 
RONNEN ZU BILLIGEN PREISEN 
VORZUGLICHE PIANOS UND ORGANS MIETHEN 


Po 
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Edward MacDowell, 
PIANO RECITALS. 
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P. L. JUNG, Music Publisher, 
41 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 


108 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 


LECTUREBS, 1897-98: 
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** Impressions of Coatemporary Masic and Musicians in Engiand.”’ 
Limited en, ts in America until May, when 
return Lon on dates will be filed. Address 
FRED PELHAM, Manager Centrail Lyceum Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 


at 80 thalers a 
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CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 


Address {11 West 105th St., New York. 
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For Terms, Dates, Etc., 158 West 83d St., NEW YORK. 
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year. It would take a large fortune if anyone would 
undertake private lessons in all these branches from such 
celebrated teachers as we had at that time in Leipsic 
('66-’69), at the zenith of the Leipsic Conservatory. 

Therefore the conservatory system has an enormous ad- 
vantage. In this country it is somewhat different. Our 
conservatories charge separately for piano, violin, violon- 
cello, organ or vocal lessons, but give free advantages in 
harmony, vocal and instrumental ensemble classes, érches- 
tra playing, sight singing, chorus singing, probably lec- 
tures in history of music, esthetics and acoustics. 

However, it is not to be underrated to think of the im 
mense gain a pupil gathers in the knowledge of the litera- 
ture of music in listening during the period of three years 
twice a week for two hours to ensemble playing. Then in 
the orchestra class, where the master works of our great 
classical composers are rehearsed. Is not the partaking of 
these rehearsals of great advantage? As we had at that 
time in the conservatory only the string instruments some 
of the advanced pupils in theory were obliged to play the 
wind instruments on a piano, and another played the 
double bass part on a second piano. I remember very 
vividly David asking me to play the double-bass part on a 
second piano, and after we had played a few bars of a Bee- 
thoven symphony stopping the orchestra and, with a terri- 
bly angry glance, turning to me, saying: “Don’t you know 
the double-bass part is written in a sixteen foot tone?” 
“No, Herr Concertmeister; I have been only two weeks 
in the conservatory,” was my answer. Richard Strauss, 
Dr. Muck, Erdmansdoerfer and a host of other conductors 
learned much by playing the wind instruments prima vista 
on a piano in these rehearsals. I am told they have now a 
complete pupils’ orchestra in the Leipsic Orchestra under 
Hans Sitt. This is an impossibility in America. For four 
years I offered instruction to young men to learn the wind 
instruments free of charge, but so few applied for this 
privilege that I finally had to give it up. Our young 
American men do not think there is enough money in it. 

Of coure in these high institutions of musical education 
such as Leipsic, Paris, Berlin only those enter who have 
already advanced to a certain proficiency in their respec- 
tive branches and have shown a decided talent. 

In the conservatories of this country we have to téach 
music from the rudiments, but the conservatory system can 
be applied to the beginners as well as to the advanced 
pupils. The free advantages are, of course, no use to those 
who have to learn the notes and the beginning of technic, 
but they learn much from their contagt with others. 

Thirty years ago, when conservatories were not so 
plentiful as now, the people could not get used to the idea 
that four pupils divide the hour. Parents complained that 
their children only obtained fifteen minute lessons, when 
formerly they used to be martyred for one whole hour on 


the alae stool. We, Ginn, had to adopt the Logier 
system to some degree. Instead of eight or sixteen pianos 
we have two pianos in the room and four pupils in the 
class. Two children are taught simultaneously. While two 
children are at the pianos the other two are occupied at 
the blackboard by drawing bar lines in time puzzles, or 
writing exercises in Tiepke’s writing book, or on the 
technicon. At the end of each hour all four play together 
on the piano technical studies from five finger exercises 
in the primary department to the most difficult technical 
studies in the finishing department. In this way the pupils 
are occupied for the entire hour. 

The etudes are played almost always by the pupils to- 
gether; in pieces, after the technical and rhythmical diffi 
culties have been conquered together, the pupils play them 
alone in order to give the pupils a chance to show any 
individuality that he or she may possess. In playing to 
gether on two pianos a feeling of time and rhythm is se 
cured that cannot be done in any other way, except, per- 
haps, by that racking, irritating, clicking me- 
tronome. 

In badly taught piano pupils one notices a remarkable 
want of rhythmical feeling, especially in those who have 
had the bad habit of practicing with both hands together 
Violin pupils are far better in this respect and know better 
how to give the proper value to a dotted note, and do not 
play a triplet like two sixteenth and an eighth. Piano 
pupils go too much by sight; they play the notes as they 
are placed over each other, and by distance, one hand 
helping the other without much rhythmical strictness. In 
such cases it is a splendid practice to let one pupil play 
with the right hand on one piano while the other plays 
with the left hand on the second piano 

In most conservatories the curriculum of exercises in 
the different departments is laid out by the director with 
the help of his faculty. In a course of twenty grades the 
first four grades are the department, fifth to 
seventh the intermediate department, 
main department, and sixteenth to twentieth grade the 
finishing department. In each grade may be three or 
four different sets of exercises: one pertaining to technic, 
one to expression, the third perhaps to a combination of 
Then the teacher has the choice to give what- 
Every few years it 


nerve 


primary 
eighth to sixteenth 


the two. 
ever is te most needed for the pupil. 
is advisable to have a conference with the teachers to 
Some of the exercises may have 
valuable as others, and new 


revise the course. 
proved themselves not so 
ones may be substituted that have been published since 
the last revision of the course. 

This conferring with other minds is also much to the 
pupils’ advantage, as they have the result of many musical 
minds instead of the often times narrow mind of one 


teacher, who thinks no one knows but himself 
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As the pupils in the primary and intermediate depart 
i 


ments are mostly school children they should not be taxed 
with more than two instrumental lessons 
As soon as possible they should, however, take lessons 


in harmony, which is free to all pupils 


Sight singing in a conservatory unfortunately cannot 


after puberty. In Germany the childret 
A B C’s, and 


this is the proper time. It is a very difficult task for a 


commence until 
learn to sing at sight when they learn their 


teacher to teach adults the rudiments in sight singing 


mere child’s play. No wonder that sight singing teachers 


complain that their classes of 100 in the beginning have 
dwindled down to about half that number at the end of 
the season. I wish it were compulsory in all our publi 
schools throughout this country to teach sight singing 
But to be a superintendent of music in our public schools, 
if singing should be really introduced, one has to be 

better politician than musician. Some twenty odd years 
ago we used to have some kind of music in our schools 


in Philadelphia 


} } 


rhe superintendent was no musician at all; he had 
compiled a book of two part songs and wanted my 
indorsement Aiter glancing over the contents tor a tew 
minutes I handed it back with the remark that I could 


Because there 


he asked 


covered filth 


not indorse it. “Why not?” 


are sO many mistakes in it and eighth, open 


fourth, &c., all mistakes against two-part writing.” I 
got you now he said, pointing to a song this is not 
mine, it is Mendelssohr I copied the upper two parts 
from a mixed chorus 

Of course this man made an utter failure, and councils 


got tired of appropriating money for the music in public 
schools. We have not had music since until 


troduce 


this year but 
I do not know yet of the results. In music in all 
our public schools through this great land and the gainers 
will be the music teachers The love for music must be 
imbibed in childhood, if the nation shall be called a mu 


sical one. 


In the primary and intermediate department of the 
piano four pupils are in the class. In the finishing de 
partment of the piano only three pupils are in the class 
In these higher classes the teaching is more individual 
instruction rhis is also the case in vocal, violin, violon 
cello and organ department, where every pupil is taught 
separately, but having the advantage of the correction 
of the teacher with the other pupils. When I was at the 
Conservatory in Leipsic my voice was considered good 


enough by the vocal teacher to give me lessons. I re 


member having a fault which Signor Castelli tried to over 
come, but which I could not correct, because I did not 
After awhile 


happe ned to 


hear it and could not recognize it myself 
n Englishman was put in my class, and he 


ynted it out to me 


a 


have the same fault Che teacher pr 
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and I heard it plainly in him, and PAA this recogni- 
tion of the mistake I was enabled to correct my own 
defect 

Therefore I think the class system has this third great 
learning through the faults of others. Again, 
in this class, you learn not only those pieces that you 
play yourself, but you get familiar with much other music 
which your fellow students play. Many pieces are Jearned 
very easily after hearing them taught to other pupils. 

In some European conservatories twelve pupils are 
taught in the morning from 9 to x2, three hours, 
and the pupils are expected to remain all this time. I con- 
sider this a waste of time, which may be employed more 
usefully in practicing. One hour class lesson at a time 
is enough. Liszt used to spend one morning with his 
pupils in that way, each playing for one another. But that 
is altogether different; these young students were almost 
full fledged artists; they needed only a hint here and there 
in the conception of the piece. About technic he had no 
words to lose. 

Now I come to the much vexed question of co-educa- 
tion. I believe in it thoroughly. Put four boys together 
in a class and they bother the life out of a teacher, but 
put one boy in with three girls and he will behave like a 
gentleman. Prof. Thomas Davidson, in The Forum of 
this month, says about co-education: “The fear, long en- 
tertained, that it would lead to precocious love making 
other unfortunate relations between the sexes has, 
by ample experience in our common and high schools, 
and in many of our colleges, been proved groundless. 

“There is no country in the world in which the rela- 
tions between the sexes are so simple, natural, free and 
as in the United States, and this, it can hardly 
be doubted, is largely due to co-education. Nor is it 
difficult to account for this result. In the classroom 
young men and women learn to know, and, knowing, to 
respect each other in a way and to a degree hardly pos- 
sible elsewhere. 

“Each sex behaves more humanly because the other is 
present; each sees the other engaged in serious work— 
the best way for anyone to be seen.” 

Now I come to a very sore point: Graduation and 
diplomas. There is no doubt that a great deal of hum- 
bug exists in this respect in many conservatories in this 
country. Graduation is made too easy, and teachers’ 
certificates are given, or rather sold, by the hundreds 
in some of the conservatories—a very large traffic. In- 
deed, I do not like the word “graduate.” How is it pos- 
sible for anyone to graduate in music, an art so long, an 
art without an end? Well, pupils must have something to 
show that they have taken lessons. But, conservatory di- 
rectors, do not make it too easy; do not give a teacher’s 
certificate to pupils that can hardly play the Czerny’s 
Velocity Studies. Philip Scharwenka told me an amus- 
ing story about this: A young lady in one of the con- 
servatories in the backwoods inisited upon receivng the 
teacher's certificate after a few years’ instruction. __ The 


advantage: 


and 


healthy 


Sinai ain that she was not yet capable, finally was 
weak enough to consent, but in the certificate he stipu- 
lated that she must teach only in cities of less than 3,000 
inhabitants. This is altogether wrong. 

The receiver of a diploma should submit to an examina- 
tion before outside judges, thus relieving the teacher of 
all responsibility in the matter. The teacher’s certificate 
should not be given until the applicant has shown his abil- 
ity as a teacher by at least one year’s experience under the 
guidance of a teacher and after having graduated. 

At the European conservatories everything is taught in 
the class. We have to compromise in this country and 
allow half hour private lessons to those who prefer it; but 
I am glad to say that most of our ambitious pupils and 
those who wish to graduate invariably take class instruc- 
tions. 

In conclusion I would say that the class system has 
something besides economy to recomend it. It is adopted 
in our higher seminaries not because it is the cheapest but 
because it is the best. All that recommends it in schools 
of literature recommends it in schools of music. Class 
teaching does not materially differ from ordinary private 
instruction. Each pupil is examined in the studies he 
wishes to pursue and assigned to the class or grade to 
which he may belong, the other members of the class 
being of the same degree of proficiency. 

Each pupil has the benefit of the entire hour, as the time 
not occupied in playing they are required to give attention 
to the performance of the other members of the class, to 
notice their errors, to endeavor to avoid a repetition of 
them. Thus, the instruction to one is the instruction to 
all; the benefit of the practice, correction, or explanation 
is enjoyed by all; the illustration, the criticism, the ap- 
proval—all can see and hear. Shyness, that bane of young 
performers, is cured or abated; freedom and ease, the 
charms of social and domestic music, are secured. 

The power of emulation is also fully developed in the 
class. The constant intercourse of pupils with each other 
at their lessons tends to awaken in their minds an interest 
in their studies; the laudable ambition to excel, which is 
invariably created, furnishes a powerful incentive to that 
earnest and faithful practice which alone can insure rapid 
progress, while the contact of mind with mind sharpens 
the intellect and is always conducive to thoroughness of 
scholarship. A class lesson is, therefore, nothing less than 
a private one, but rather something more, inasmuch as the 
pupils, hearing the performance of others, become familiar 
with their own deficiencies, get rid of awkwardness and 
secure grace and skill. 


Clarence Eddy. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Deppe and the Virgil Method. 


WARSAW, N. Y., July 30, 1808 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
HAVE read the recent articles in THe Musicat Courier 
concerning the Virgil and Deppe methods being the 
same, with more than the usual interest, and I, too, beg to 
say something in regard to these two methods. 

In the first place I have never understood that Mr. Virgil 
claimed that he had invented the principles on which his 
school of technic is founded. He made a study of the 
various piano methods and talked with the greatest artists 
and teachers as to how they attained desired effects, and 
constructed his exercises to embody these principles from 
the best he had accumulated from these various sources 
The Deppe method was not one of these sources, for Mr 
and Mrs. Virgil had taught the present “Virgil system” 
(without the clavier) years before they had heard of Mr. 
Deppe. 

As for the “methods being the if I am to judge 
by the description Miss Fay has given of the Deppe Meth 
several differences that separate 
To mention one 
instance—the scale. that Miss 
so little acquainted with Mr. Virgil s first book as to sup 
pose he allows the turning of the hand at the wrist! 

Comparing the two methods by the playing of 
pupils, and the time each has spent in acquiring an artistic 
where are the Deppe pupils? I have had several 
having used the Deppe method, and I 
and that 


same,” 


there are 
black from white. 
It is not possible 


od in her book, 


the two methods like 
Fay is 


their 


technic, 
pupils come to me, 
have invariably found them in the same condition- 
was not the condition of Virgil pupils 
Miss Cora-Robinson cites Miss Lillian 
pupil to prove that the playing of the pupils of these two 
Miss Apel studied last with Leschetizky 
the Virgils get the same 
but even they use different 


Apel as a Virgil 


methods is alike. 
The fact that Leschetizky 
result is evident to most people 


and 


means to that end. 


After all, there is the clavier! Did Mr. Deppe invent 
that? Without the clavier even the unique and remarkable 
Virgil exercises are shorn of much of their value for a 


piano as a practice instrument can never take the place of 


a true disciple 


a clavier in the eyes of 
I do not wish to disparage 


seems reasonable that we should have taken a step forward 


the Deppe method, but it 


in the last thirty years, and I agree with Miss Fay that 
this ought to be “thoroughly ventilated.” Truly yours, 
Grace L. CRONKHEIT 


Miss Lilian Carlismith. 


Miss Lilian Carlismith is spending the summer at “The 
Breakers,”” her charming home at Old Orchard, Me. She 
has been entertaining there a number of her professional 
York. I in the fall she will return 


friends from New Zarly 


to New York. 


GRAND OPERA 


IN ENGLISH ano ITALIAN 


AT REGULAR FIRST-CLASS 
THEATRE PRICES. 


Proprietors 
Manager 
Musical Director 


Mme. Glementine DE VERE, Prima Denna Soprano. 


Address 144 WEST 420 ST., NEW YORK. 


(Other Important pea pending both in Europe and America.) 





BROOKE 


And his famous CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


Finest Concert Band in America, and th: 
Greatest Popular Music Band in the World. 


Now play 55 men, eighteen weeks’ en- 
gag> ment at it Willow Grove Park, Phitadeiphia. 
Will commence Se: caer 18a ten weeks’ 


concert tour of New England and Canada. 
HOWARD PEW, Manager, 
00 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IL 








MASTER 


HAROLD ELGAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 
Concerts and 
Song Recitals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 


FRANK G.DOSSERT, Carnegie Hall, NewYork, 





ALMA 






FT 


»S 





Powell 


The foremost Music School of America, 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128-130 East 58th St., New York City. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, ° Director. 
The College offers unequaled oiiautnan 8 in all b 
music. Special department for beginners. Tendenes pussived aaticn 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open all Summer. 








ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Bminem » Aaaety 
on all matte in- 





yur. 


address VICTOR THRANE, decker Building, New York. | 


lag to the Ar Art ¢ Singing. 


Voice Production, Concert. 
Church, Oratorio, Teaching 
and Opera. 

Opera class taught Drama- 
tic Action, Stage Practice. 
Public Performance, &c. 


149A Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 
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WHAT WE GAIN. 


ITH Spain our war is at an end. No war of equal importance has ever 
been waged in so short a time. A few weeks—and the old empire of 
Spain crumbles into pieces and the new empire of the great republic rises. 
Spain’s colonies are ours. With them we assume new duties and new re- 
sponsibilities. We have alien uncivilized races to govern. To garrison 
and protect our new possessions we shall need a large army and a mightier 
navy. Our islands in the Pacific are merely stepping-stones to the Orient. 
We, as well as England, have a part to play in China. 

The one question left undetermined by the treaty of peace is the future 
control of the Philippines. That we have taken possession of the city, bay 
and harbor of Manila means that we hold the key to the Philippine group. 
It is not probable that the President or his advisers would be unwise enough 
to relinquish to Spanish diplomacy what has been won by American arms. 

The six-months’ war has given us colonies. It has consolidated forever 
the North and South into one proud, loyal and ambitious country. It has 
made the American flag respected the world over. It has raised the United 
States to the first rank among the great Powers, where her only rival is 
friendly England. 

The results at home are no less important. There have been opened 
new and opulent fields of commerce. The discontent of the Western agi- 
tators has been, if not washed out, yet safely damped down. The prosperity 
that was so long expected has begun to set in. 

On the whole it was a war of which we may well be proud. We have 
gained glory, territory and prosperity: nor have we paid too dear. 





THE MONGREL * PATRIOTS.” 


T HE leading English newspapers were well represented on the Cuban 

battlefields, far better represented, it may be said, than any of the Amer- 
ican dailies. We have not yet bred a race of war correspondents. The best 
description of the taking of Santiago is that of C. E. Hands, the correspond- 
ent of the London Daily Mail. Of equal interest are the observations of 
the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph of London. He asserts that the 
Cubans are incapable of realizing what true liberty means. Their ambition 
is to get the offices and places formerly held by the Spanish. If they are 
entrusted with power they will repeat on an exaggerated scale all the cruelty 
and oppression of which the Spanish have been guilty. 

“The plain truth of the matter is that sooner or later the United States will be 
obliged to lick the Cubans into something resembling a civilized community, and the 
sooner the work is undertaken the better. During the last few weeks of the war I 
saw a good deal of the Cuban soldiers, and if they are to be taken as a fair sample of 
the race to which they belong they are as unfit for freedom or constitutional govern 
ment as the savages we routed out of Coomassie a couple of years ago. These armed 
insurgents are little better than a horde of undisciplined thieves and murderers. Like 
most mongrel races, they possess all the evil qualities of both the races from which 
they have sprung, with little or none of their good qualities. They have all the cruelty 
of the Spaniard, without his chivalry and bravery, and like him, only in a more inor- 
dinate degree, they are filled with an insane vanity, which they mistake for pride. 
With their negro blood they have inherited an unbounded capacity for lying, and 
they are expert thieves, while they possess none of the negro’s jollity and good 
nature. 

While our men were fighting their way up San Juan hill the Cubans for 
whom they were fighting were robbing the sick and dead, looting the 
American tents and hospitals. One instance will illustrate the character of 
these “patriots,” A colored United States cavalryman came upon one of 
them robbing a dead American officer and to the everlasting honor of the 
negro he brained the Cuban dog with the butt of his rifle and killed him 
on the spot. 

“A more worthless race,” the correspondent adds, ‘‘or one less fitted 
for freedom does not exist.” 

Evidently our’work has just begun in Cuba. There is still fighting to 
be done. The war with Spain is over. It remains to deliver the Pearl of 
the Antilles from the savage horde of half-breed cut-throats and guerillas 
and establish a strong, stable, conservative American government. 

The man for this work is Fitzhugh Lee. He should be our first pro- 


consul to Cuba. 








IBSEN’S PECULIARITIES. 


ENRIK IBSEN lived for several years in Munich, and during that time he was 

a familiar fgure at one of the cafés on the principal street. He came there 
regularly every day, sat always at the same table, and read the foreign newspapers 
He did not confine himself entirely to this literary diversion, and ii the stories of the 


black-clad kellnerrins are to be believed, possessed an extensive and varied taste in 


the matter of drinks that seemed quite out of keeping with his character. One of the 
waitresses who had been attending him for several months said that he seemed to be 
seeking a drink that was wholly to his taste without ever appearing able to find one 


That was at least the motive that his conduct suggested. She said that for weeks 
at a time he would drink only cognac and then suddenly change his tipple to absinthe 
and continue that with equal persistence until] some other liquor struck his fancy. He 
was at all times addicted to only one, and he clung to that, drinking in great modera 
tion, but with unfailing regularity. He attracted then a moderate amount of attention 
from visitors to the café Apparently he never noticed them, and he took his place 
at the table without speaking to anybody, always sat alone, and left when he had 
finished his reading. Occasionally he was approached by strangers and his conduct 


was then polite and reserved. One of the women who had seen him almost daily for 


many months said that she had never seen him refuse his autograph to anybody who 
asked for it or reply rudely to the considerate advances of persons who desired to 
speak to him. But it was also true that at that time he was never approached in any 


but a respectful and dignified manner 

Ibsen’s fame has grown greatly, however, during the past few years, and many 
persons who had never heard of him several years ago now know at least that he is 
one of the most famous men in literature. That knowledge may account for a story 
that comes from Christiania concerning the worry and inconvenience which the 
English visitors to Norway now cause him. They go to Norway in shoals during the 
summer months, and it is said that they have come to look upon Ibsen as the great 
curiosity of the Norwegian capital. He continues his habit of going daily to a café, 
and there is said to be a line of staring Britishers always awaiting his arrival. He is 
evidently as indifferent to the interest he awakens as he used to be in the Munich 
days, and never notices it. But the action of a party of English tourists a few weeks 


ago is said to have finally called out a protest 
He was on his way to the Grand Café in Christiania when he encountered six 

travelers. Three were men and three were women. They stretched in a line across 
the sidewalk. In vain the dramatist tried to continue on his way. The line of six 
effectively barricaded the way 3ut the flying wedge was too much for him. Sud- 
denly he espied a seventh Englishman. This one carried a camera and was strug- 
gling to get Ibsen in an attitude that would make a good picture That was too 
much. Remembering probably that George Bernard Shaw is an Irishman and 
Elizabeth Robbins an American, he delivered himself of this outbreak: 

“Those miserable English!” 

\ still stronger protest against their conduct followed. He turned back, went 
home and missed his hour in the café for the first time since his return to Christiania. 

Ibsen’s pictures were not always as much appreciated in England as they are 
to-day. During the German exhibition held several years ago at Earl’s Court, a 
portrait of the dramatist by a Munich painter hung in the main gallery. One night 
two typical English girls with their sailor hats mounted on a pile of puffs and frizzes 
entered the room 

Oh, I say,” said one to the other as she pointed to Ibsen’s portrait, “that old 


gentleman’s had a bad fright, hasn’t he?”—Sun 





PAIN has found herself in the unhappy state of Baalam’s ass, which was 
With admirable 


that “He must fall down flat or run upon a sword 
discretion Spain has decided to fall down flat. 
There is no occasion for undue harshness. Our duty would seem to be 


limited to rifling her pockets. 


HE latest dispatches from Rome indicate that Pope Leo XIII. has 
probably entered upon his final illness. There is little hope of his re- 
covery. While this grand old liberal—one of the greatest of modern states- 
men—is fighting for his life, the governments of the Catholic countries of 
Europe are intriguing for his successor. 
Gladstone, then Bismarck and now the Pope. Of the grand old men of 
our century there is left only Verdi. 


| UDOVIC HALEVY, the French author and dramatist, is lying at the point 


death in Paris and (at the time this is written) the physicians have giver 
over. It is as a collaborator with the late Henri Meihlac in many a merry operetta 
and farce that he is best known. He was born in 1834 and is the son of Léon Halévy 
the litterateur, and the nephew of Halévy, the celebrated composer. His most popular 
novel is the “Abbe Constantin,” which reached more than 150 editions in book form 
and was, in addition, fairly successful in its dramatic form. With Meilhac he wrote 
“Frou-Frou” and the libretti of Offenbach’s “La Grande Duchesse” and Bizet’s 


“Carmen.” He is a member of the French Academy 











































































; The Playgoer. 


R. CHARLES FROHMAN has come 
into such prominence and general con- 
sideration as a producer of plays that it may be 
said that the theatrical season begins only 
when he gives the traditional three knocks. In 
this city alone Mr. Frohman has five theatres. 
He will send out fifteen traveling companies. 
In addition he has important interests in Lon- 
don and in many minor American cities, such 
as Boston and Chicago. As a matter of fact 
he is the most important fact in the modern 
theatricals. 

Fortunately he has learned the admirable 
lesson on which Marcus Aurelius laid stress, 
that what is not good for the swarm, neither 
is it good for the bee. His histrionic adven- 
tures have been profitable for him, simply be- 
cause they have been profitable for the public. 
He is an admirable purveyor of popular art. 


*+Imrie Kirmarfy 
in his Straw Hat 
aad Dress Suit 
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* ’ * 

There have always been two kinds of art; 
there will always be. 

You remember the sound Greek musician 
who came upon one of his pupils, playing to 
the approbation of an uncritical crowd, and 
boxed his ears, remarking: 

“Had you played well these blockheads would not have praised you.” 

And yet the uncritical crowd has a right to its own enjoyment—a right 
to its own musicians, flute-players, dramatists, painters and mountebanks. 
Moreover, the uncritical man is quite right to refuse to be bullocked into 
patronizing the sort of art he does not like. He is quite within his privi- 
leges in preferring “Too Much Johnson” to “The Alchemist.” 


* * *& 


And so Mr. Frohman, having come back from London, has spoken and 
now we know his bill-of-fare for the coming season. 

On the whole it may be said that he has secured the best the American 
playwrights have to offer and, as well, the best to be found in Paris and in 
London. The outlook is by no means bad. In the first place, the Empire 
Theatre will open (August 29) with William Gillette in “Too Much John- 
son,” for one week, to be followed by three weeks of “Civil Service.” Then 
will come John Drew in Henry Arthur Jones’ comedy of manners, “The 
Liars,” and possibly in new plays by Walter Frith and Jerome K. Jerome. 
Mr. Drew will be succeeded by the Empire Stock Company in a dramatiza- 
tion of “Phroso.” Miss Jessie Millward has been selected as leading lady. 


x * 


The Madison Square Theatre will be opened by an English company 
from the Strand Theatre in Robert Ganthony’s “A Brace of Partridges.”’ 
At the Garden Theatre “Little Miss Nobody” will be produced three days 
after its London premiére. This play will be followed by “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” in which Richard Mansfield is to play the title role. 

Delicious as “Cyrano” is in French—a thing of joyous and poetic ro- 





Sie al 


season. David Belasco has made the adaptation and Madame Réjane’s 
role will be taken by Mrs. Leslie Carter. Mr. Frohman also brings back 
with him an English version of Bisson’s farce, “Le Controlleur les Wagon- 
lits,” Sydney Grundy’s “His Excellency the Governor,” H. V. Esmond’s 
“My Lady’s Lord,” a new play by Paul Potter, 
for Henry Miller, and Henri Laveau’s “Catha- 


a "*He enjoyed it. 
rine” for Miss Annie Russell. y 





x * x 


Quite as interesting as all this gossip is the 
announcement that Maude Adams will appear in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” She should make a very 
winsome Juliet. 


x * 


Among the promised American plays are come- 
dies by Bronson Howard, Clyde Fitch, Henry 
Guy Carleton and Miss Martha Morton. Mr. Frohman has brought home 
an impressive budget. 

s * ~@ 

The night before the sinking of the Merrimac on June 1, 1898, a fare- 
well féte was held on board the armored cruiser New York, the musical 
selections starting off with Rudolph Aronson’s well-known march, “For 
Love or War.” The band parts for this popular number were secured by 
Imre Kiralfy, and it was one of the chief features of the musical program 
at the inauguration of the Naval Show at the Madison Square Garden on 
Thursday evening. 


* * 


John South Shedlock has been appointed musical critic of the 
Athenaeum, in place of Henry F. Frost, who for reasons of health .has re- 
signed. No better appointment could have been 
a made, for Mr: Shedlock, who is a man of fifty-five, 
is a most erudite musician and student, and is an 
acknowledged authority upon the subjects of mu- 
sical history and chamber music. He was a pupil at 
Tréves of Litbeck, and in Paris of Lalo, and for many 
years (since, indeed, he in 1879 succeeded Professor 
Prout as critic of the Academy), he has devoted him- 
self to musical literature. Ten years ago he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Frost as reviewer to the Music Trades 
Review. He is the author of a volume on the 
“Piano Sonata,” and he edited Kuhnau’s “Bible 
Sonatas,” Pasquini’s harpsichord pieces, and 
Cramer’s “Studies,” with Beethoven’s “Comments,” 
which he personally discovered in the Imperial Li- 





brary, Berlin, five years ago. 

Chorley was the first music critic of the Athe- 
naeum, and he retained the post from 1830 to 1867. Sir.Campbell Clarke 
and Joseph Bennett are understood afterward to have contributed criti- 
cisms to its columns, until in 1870 the late Charles Lewis Gruneisen was 
appointed critic. During his long illness Gruneisen was assisted by the late 
W. A. Barrett. On Gruneisen’s death in 1879 Professor Prout and Mr. 
Frost shared the duties until 1888, when Mr. Frost became sole critic. Mr. 
Shedlock succeeds him at Michaelmas. 

x 
And so Liane de Pougy is coming over—— 
I fancy it will be another case of Cléo de Mérode. And yet Liane is 
not only beautiful (I used to see her at Maxim’s and I assure you she is 
beautiful as an orchid), but she has talent and a pretty taste in suicide. 








mance—I can hardly imagine it in English; but what we shall see we shall 
see. 


ok 


aK *x 


Mr. Hoyt’s new farce, “A Day and a Night,” is the first attraction at 
the Garrick Theatre. Its successor will be an adaptation by the universal 
Gillette called, rather vapidly, “Because She Loved Him So.” 

Mr. Frohman has secured the American rights of “Zaza,”’ of which I 
have told you. It was the success of Madame Réjane’s rather colorless 





Every now and then she falls into a dull fit. The sparkle goes out of life. 
Existence is like last night’s left-over champagne. At such moments Liane 
de Pougy goes home and kills herself—sometimes by poison, sometimes 
by Venetian dagger or prosaic Yankee revolver; when she has been inter- 
viewed she comes to life again. 
2. wi 

Her last escapade was to write a book—or rather that was her penulti- 
mate escapade; her last escapade is to come to New York. 

It used to be said that the woman who wrote a book was guilty of two 
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ART AND DRAMA. 











sins: She increased the number of books and decreased the number of 
women. But Liane’s “l’Insaisissable” is not so much of a book as all that. 
It is a melancholy little story, filled with desires and regrets and reflections 
—for she has reflected much. 
e =s 

First-Nighter—“What! Every seat taken?” Ticket-Seller—‘Every 
one. But there will be plenty after the first act. I saw a rehearsal.”—Tit- 
Bits. 
* * 

Ibsen is again in trouble. He has (according to a letter which has 
reached Paris from Christiania) fallen a prey to British and American vis- 
itors, who, because he is to their minds the greatest curiosity of the Nor- 
wegian capital, make his life a burden to him. He goes every day at the 
same hour and by the same way to the Grand Café at Christiania, of which 
he has been a customer for twenty years. Tourists are aware of this detail 
and they waylay the great man, stare at him shamelessly and accompany 
him uninvited along the street. For a long time Ibsen bore the persecution 
stoically, but a few days ago six British tourists closed in on him, while a 
seventh prepared his photographic apparatus. Ibsen lost his temper at last, 
murmured “Ignoble English,” and retraced his steps. For the first time in 
twenty years, concludes the letter pathetically, the ‘““Poet Prince,” as he is 
called in Christiania, did not go to the café. 

ae 

“The Honorable,” a comedy in three acts, by M. Paul Fournier and 
Soulié, has scored a hit at the Athenée-Comique in Paris. The “Honora- 
ble,’ of course, is a deputy and the type is international enough to bear 


transplanting to our stage. 


* 


o> si 

The German Emperor has appointed Captain Lauff, of the artillery, 
censor to the Royal Theatre at Wiesbaden. Captain Lauff is the author 
of a series of dramas, in which members of the house of Hohenzollern are 
the heroes. They were written at the Emperor’s request and were per- 
formed at Wiesbaden in his presence. 

x * »* 

Jules Barbier, the veteran playwright and librettist, has sent in his res- 
ignation as an officer of the Legion of Honor, on account of the recent 
suspension of Emile Zola by the council of the Legion. In his letter he 
says: “I feel as much pleasure in returning my officer’s rosette as I did in 
receiving it.” 

Imré Kiralfy’s spectacle, “Our Naval Victories,” has hit the taste of the 
town. Were it not that we are all ready to cheer the slightest allusion to 
the victories of Manila and Santiago it is possible that there might be less 
enthusiasm about little twenty-foot men-of-war that cruise over the flooded 
floor of the Madison Square Garden. Still the show is interesting and 
gives, it may be assumed, a fairly accurate picture of the manceuvring of 
our warships. 

The entire arena is inclosed in a fine wire gauze, on which are painted 
Cuban and Philippinian landscapes. The screen is thick enough to hide 
from view the spectators on the opposite side of the arena and, withal, is 
transparent enough to enable one to make out the little flotilla in the centre. 
The arrangement is probably as good as could be devised. Its chief defect 
is that the view one gets of the ships is vague and broken. One sees only 
a part of the fleet and that dimly. Moreover, when the cannonading begins 
clouds of smoke hide the operations—much as they did, I daresay, at 
Manila. 

First the little boats illustrated Dewey’s victory at Manila. The craft 
were correct models and moved in a very realistic way. Later there was 
depicted Hobson’s gallant act in Santiago harbor. On the opening night 
the hero of this adventure was in a box, whence he acknowledged the 
cheers of the crowd. As Mr. Hobson himself supervised the details of this 
part of the show, they may be assumed to be as correct as they can be made. 
He looked on with much interest as the miniature Merrimac ran into the 
painted harbor and sank, amid the booming of guns. The taking of Cer- 
vera’s fleet—seen across the darkening gauze and clouds of smoke—was 
decidedly picturesque. 

Inevitably two hours of this sort of thing is in the way of being monoto- 
nous. At other times I fear we should find it a bit long and a trifle dull. 
At present, however, it is just the thing. If Mr. Kiralfy could only persuade 
Mr. Hobson to be present at every performance he could pack the Garden 


indefinitely. 
a 2 
The Star Theatre opened Saturday night with a showy extravaganza 
that seemed to please the patrons of that “popular-price” house. There is 
little plot to “In Atlantic City,” but there is plenty of bustle—and that does 
quite as well.. The author and leading comedian is Frank M. Wills. 


x * * 


“The Old Homestead,” that perennial Yankee comedy, returned to the 


Academy of Music Monday evening. Denman Thompson resumed his old 
role. 
es * » 
Frank Mordaunt’s stock company begins its season at the Columbus 
Theatre, in Harlem, Saturday evening, in Tom Robertson’s comedy, 
“Caste.” VaNcE THOMPSON. 











fe )U remember |’Ecornifleur in Jules 

Renaud’s story? He was a young 
man whose brain was peopled from lit- 
erature. He saw the eighteenth cen- 
tury across Goncourt. He knew work- 
ingmen through Zola. His knowledge 
of society was a reflex of the pages of 
Daudet. He saw peasants across Bal- 
zac and Maupassant—the sea across 
Richepin. 

In a way |’Ecornifleur is a type of our 
generation. Our knowledge of art, as 
of life, of history, as of society, is largely 
a literary knowledge. We are content 
with second-hand impressions. 

Nine people out of ten, I believe, 





even those whose pretensions to culture 
are not despicable, have taken their Egyptology from—the comfortable 
novels of Georg Ebers. 


+ 
* 


He was the first to raise Egyptology to the dignity of fiction. 

Georg Moritz Ebers died Monday a week ago. He was a youngish man, 
as such things go, having been born in 1837. His birthplace was Berlin 
and he was born, as he was fond of relating, in the house where the brothers 
Grimm lived. His first teacher was Froebel, of kindergarten fame. From 
the study of law he was turned when nineteen years of age to the study of 
the Oriental languages. Under Lepsius he took up Egyptology and in 
time made it his life-work. He got his instruction in the Egyptian lan- 
guages from Heinrich Brugsch. He studied hard at G6ttingen and his 
health broke down. It was as a sort of respite from his serious work that 
he turned to fiction. “An Egyptian Princess’ was written to lighten the 
burden of a long convalescence. “Uarda,” “Homo Sum,” “The Sisters,” 
“The Emperors,” “Frau Burgermeisterin,” “Ein Wort” and many others 
followed. 

There is, I think, no great vitality in Ebers’ novels. The best of them, 
the historical ones, are liable to be rendered more or less obsolete by future 
research. Their main interest is that of historical documents and modern 
investigation is rapidly superseding the Leipsic professor’s scholarship— 
though it was by no means slight in its day. As fiction his stores are not 
strong enough to stand alone. As I have sad, Ebers was an accomplished 
Egyptologist. He was a scholar. His historical romances are as far above 
such rubbish as “Quo Vadis” as they are above the historical novels of 
Miss Muhlbach. But one is a scholar, unfortunately, only for his own day. 
There are fashions in scholarship as in bonnets and garters. 


x * 


From 1870 to 1889 Georg Ebers was professor of the Egyptian language 
and archzology in the University of Leipsic. He discovered the Ebers 
Papyrus, which is second in extent and first in preservation of all Egyptian 
handwritings known to the world. It contains a complete manual of 
Egyptian medicine of the sixteenth century before Christ. 

x * * 

The late Mrs. Eleanor Marx Aveling completed a small and cheap 
edition of addresses to workingmen by her father, Karl Marx. The topics 
discussed are value, price and profit. The volume may appear in the 
autumn. Another work on economics, to appear perhaps about the same 
time, is an English translation of Rodbertus’ “Theory of Crises.” The 
translation is by Professor Franklin and will contain a critical introduction 
by Professor Clark, of Columbia University. 





THE FINN IS DEAD. 


ARL TAVASTSTJERNA, novelist and poet, is dead in Finland at the age of 
thirty-eight years. In 1894 Jean de Nethy translated into French a number of 

his strange, ironic stories under the title of “Nouvelle’s Skandinaves.”’ ‘Tis a savor 
some book. It revealed a talent, curious, unusual, strong. Indeed this Finn has 
struck a note that you do not hear elsewhere in modern literature—unless, now and 


then, in certain boreal passages of Knut Hamsun. 














T HE “Société des gens de lettres,” having failed to recognize in M. Ro- 

din’s statue the author of “La Comédie Humaine,” decided to order 
a Balzac from another sculptor. So far so good. Naturally they turned 
to M. Falguiére. Like almost all sculptors M. Falguiére is of Toulouse, 
and the day the committee waited upon him he 
was just about to set out for his native town. 
They caught him, as it were, between the saddle 
and the ground. 

“Will you do a Balzac for us?” they asked. 

“Un Balzac? Mon dieu!—oui.” 

They were delighted. 

“Wait a few moments,” said the sculptor. 
He called his nephew (for M. Falguiére, like the 
cardinal in the story, has a nephew) to close his 
traveling bag. Then he sat down and thought. 
At the end of ten minutes he had made two 
sketches. 

“On my return,” said he, “you shall have the 
rough model.” 

The committee was enchanted. 

“Ah! this is a sculptor,” said they. ‘Why, 
Rodin took ten years and then he couldn’t make a 
Balzac that looked like Balzac.” 

“M. Falguiére’s Balzac,” said his nephew, 
“will be in the next salon.” 

* * 

After all, do you not think it is about time to 
call a halt? If the statue—even enigmatic—of a 
stout gentleman were necessary to the perpetuation of Balzac’s name and 
fame I should be the first to cry “Monument! Monument!” Fortunately 
Balzac is his own monument. The marble of Falguiére can add nothing 
to his glory. 

Rodin, who is not an intellectual man, tried to mirror in marble the 
author of “La Comédie Humaine” as he saw him; that his statue should 
fail to satisfy those who have an intellectual appreciation of Balzac’s work 
was inevitable. 

“Balzac? This fat and formless old buck in a bedgown, Balzac?” you 
said. “Tut, tut! good Rodin, leave him—that giant!—to my imagination.” 





x * » 


A fine monument has been erected at the small town of Soré in memory of the 
famous Danish playwright Holberg, who was buried at that place, to the High School 
of which he left his whole fortune. 


- 


* *x 


The monument erected to Francis Scott Key—this column is a sort of “Pére 
Lachaise” this week—the author of the “Star Spangled Banner” (and long may it 
wave!), was unveiled in Frederick, Md., his native city, last week. 

The monument consists of a circular pedestal of gray granite on a series of wide- 
spreading bases. The height of this pedestal is 14 feet 9 inches, and its breadth at the 
base is 15 feet, making the base 45 feet in circumference. It is exceedingly simple in 
design save for a band of carving around the base of the die and a band of stars under 
the cornice, the sculptor having devoted more time and study to the simplicity and 
harmony of its outline than to florid elaboration. Nevertheless, the whole effect of the 
design is one of elaboration, owing to its sculptures. These consist ot a bronze statue, 
9 feet high, surmounting the granite pedestal—a portrait of Francis Scott Key. 

Key is represented on shipboard, “by the dawn’s early light,” and upon the band 
that girdles the pedestal beneath his feet is the inscription, “’Tis the Star Spangled 
Banner,” which certifies that these were the words that inspired his soul when he dis- 
covered that “the flag is still there.” His attitude is one of exultation and inspiration, 
as with the right arm he indicates to his companions the fact and with the other he 
holds aloft the hat that he has just snatched from his head in an action of reverential 
salute to the starry banner. 

At the base of the pedestal, on a massive granite block of five tons’ weight, is this 
bronze group, emblematic of patriotism. It consists of three figures. The central, or 
principal one, is that of a female, symbolizing the Goddess of Patriotism. Her height, 
if standing, would be fully 7 feet. She is represented as sitting in an easy, natural 
position. The figure is large and imposing. Beneath the group, on the face of its 
base, is carved the seal of Maryland, surrounded by laurel and resting on a palm 
branch that extends across the face of the stone. In the rear of the monument, resting 
on its base, is a tablet bearing the text of ‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 


s * 
Holland has had to pay hard cash to acquire again a number of works of art lost 


through the vices of Queen Wilhelmina’s father. William III. more than a quarter 
of a century ago took a young woman of Paris named Mile. Ambre with him to Hol- 


ART AND DRAMA. 


land and endeavored to establish her at Loo as state mistress, in imitation of Louis 
XIV. and Charles II. The Dutch court would not stand this and the young woman 
was sent back to Paris. Before her departure, however, she and her royal admirer 
looted the royal palaces and museums to furnish her house in the Champs Elysées. 
She died recently, and at the sale of her effects the Dutch Government was the prin- 
cipal purchaser. 


* 


* * 


There is a charming bronze on exhibition at Tiffany’s at present. It is “The 
Page” of Ephraim Keyser—a figure full of action, grace and poetry. Mr. Keyser, 
who studied in Munich as well as Rome, has the Bavarian touch and, as well, the 
Bavarian delight in the art that tells a story. His “Page” is a bronze bit of romance. 

s * = 

In a plea for the preservation of Blackmore’s Lynton and Lynmouth district in 
Devonshire from railroads the Westminster Gazette asserts that not long ago fifty-two 
artists were counted at work in the space of one mile 


- 


* * 


Mother Kriigermann, Berlin’s senior artist’s model, is dead at the age of ninety- 
two years. Her husband fought in the battle of Leipsic against Napoleon I. She 
was peddling in the streets when an artist took her up over thirty years ago, and 
Thumann used her as the model for Atropos with the shears in his well-known paint- 
ing “The Fates.” 


* 


* x 


France proposes to sell at auction the picturesque ruins of the walls of Aigues 
Mortes, the now silted-up port from which St. Louis set out on his last crusade, as M. 
Cavaignac thinks they are no longer useful. The Government also intends to sell part 
of Mont Saint Michel to a company that wishes to build a casino 


x * 


In the case of Alexander Doyle, a sculptor, against Whitelaw Reid, the Appellate 
Divison of the Supreme Court has affirmed the decision of the lower court in favor of 
Mr. Reid. Mr. Doyle sued Mr. Reid for $2,928, collected by Mr. Reid for the pur- 
pose of erecting a memorial to Horace Greeley. Mr. Reid expended the money in 
erecting the John Q. A. Ward statue of Horace Greeley in Printing House Square. 
Mr. Doyle claimed that Mr. Reid should have paid it toward the cost of the Greeley 
statue at Broadway and Thirty-third street, which Mr. Doyle designed 


e * @ 


At a meeting of the friends and admirers of the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, held 
in London, it was resolved that a fund be raised for the purchase of a characteristic 
picture by the artist to be presented to the nation as a memorial. Some $5,000 is 
wanted. Among the subscribers were the American Ambassador John Hay, Rudyard 
Kipling, Briton Riviere and Sidney Colvin. 


x * «& 


I suppose that Bernini’s bust of Oliver Cromwell is a good likeness of the Great 
Protector, for it resembles, I am told, a contemporary miniature of him which is in 
Montague House. But if so, we must revise our ideas of how he really looked, for in 
modern pictures and prints he is always represented as a somewhat commonplace 
individual. Oliver Cromwell, according to the bust and the miniature, was a man of 
refined features, with a well-formed nose and a sarcastic mouth, remarkable for the 
thinness of the upper lip. His face was not round but oval, and he wore his hair 
somewhat long. The bust conveys the idea that he was rather slight than thick-set. 
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Coming across it, without knowing whom it purported to represent, I should have 
taken it rather as the likeness of a Cavalier than of a Roundhead. I could not at first 
remember of whom it reminded me. After looking at it from one or two stand- 
points, I found that it was Sir Henry Irving. With a little stage get-up, Sir Henry 
could make himself look exactly like the bust—London Truth. 
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MASON & HAMLIN, 
Pianos and Organs, 
Boston, Mass 


D. H. BALDWIN & CoO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs. 


a nnatt On’ NEEDHAM PIANO& ORGAN CO, 
KRANICH & BACH, Pianos and Organs, 
Pianos 5th Avenue and 15th Street, New York 


233 and 235 Past 23d Street, New York 


LUDWIG & CO., PEASE PIANO CO., 
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MALCOLM LOVE & CO., STERLING CO., 
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‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMPROVES UNDER 
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‘* THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVESIENT.”’ 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. _ 
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OF 
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om, “CROWN” Piano 


With Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier for Pianists, Stu- 
dents and Vocal Accompaniments. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
_184" STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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[RAKAUER BROS. 


we PLA NOS. 


Warerooms : 
113 E. t4th Street, New York. 


Factory and Office: 
1590-1601 E. 126th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 





IDED, 15 20 Withelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
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Miasa CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
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Mise CLARA BAUR, 
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MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype — Shee 
Band Instruments 4 r = 4 ‘ f Ger- 
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BUPFET, Paris (Evette & Schefier), World e for 
Renowned Reed Instruments. é ed 
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Reed Instruments. 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. f 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the . refined 
Artist. musical public 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
exterior and interior (including the 
in their own factories, 





parts of their Pianofortes, 
casting of the full metal frames), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
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Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
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